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By THOMAS ALCOCK, Surgeon. 


Cuartes Taomas’ Haven was born at Derby, 
October 2d, 1786. His father has bee long known as. 
a highly respected and successful Surgeon; and so 
much esteemed by his fellow-townsmen, as to have 
filled more than once the responsible situation of chief 
magistrate of that ancient borough. 

Mr. Haden was “ educated at Rugby, and began the 
study of Medicine and Surgery at seventeen years of 
age. He spent the winters of 1801, 1802, and 1803, 
in London; 1804 and 1805 in Edinburgh. In 1810, he 
attended Lady Emma Bennett to Madeira; and in that 
year, when the Derbyshire Infirmary was opened, he 
was elected one of the Surgeons to that Institution, at 
the head of the poll. He came to Sloane Street 
in 1814.”* ; 


* The Editor is obliged to the near relations of Mr. Haden for the 
preceding dates. : 
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In Sloane Street, Mr. Haden became one of the Sur- 
geons of the Chelsea and Brompton Dispensary ; a trust 
which he fulfilled most ably and with unwearied 
assiduity. | 

Karly in life Mr. Haden was extremely fond of read- 
ing, and thus laid the foundation for more extensive 
classical and literary acquirements than fall to the lot 
of many. His taste in music was highly cultivated, so 
much so, that his skill seemed rather to be that of.a 
professor than of an amateur. 

Whilst a student in London, he was intimately 
acquainted with the late Dr. John Clarke, and his 
studies were, in a great measure, directed by that able 
and intelligent Physician; and the liberal plan of his 
education, devoting five successive winters to the best 
schools of medical and surgical instruction, secured to 
him many advantages. At a subsequent period he 
obtained the diploma of M. D., from one of the Northern 
Universities. ae 

In the practice of his profession he was ardent, per- 
severing, and humane; so much so, that the humblest 
individual who solicited his assistance might depend 
upon his exertions. Although actively engaged in 
extensive and lucrative practice, he never lost sight of 
opportunities of keeping up and adding to his acquire- 
ments in every thing relating to his profession ; and by 
early and methodical habits of business, he even found 
leisure to devote a considerable portion of his time to 
general literature; but in this he rarely permitted him- 
self to indulge till the more important business of the 
day had been completed. Neither did his great musical 
talents lead him astray from the sober path of duty ; 
although, when the time could be spared, few concerts 
could afford a higher treat than the half hour he was 
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~ accustomed to give up to this delightful amusement, to 
accompany Mrs. Haden, whose taste and skill were 
fully equal to his own. The Author of “ Lacon” has _ 
stated, what might very fairly be said of Mr. Haden, 
that “He who can charm a whole company by singing, 
and at the age of thirty has no saaell regret the pos- 
session of so dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, 
and I may add, a very fortunate man.” 

His zeal for the improvement of the medical profes- 
sion, and his open, manly, and conciliating disposi- 
tion, gained him the confidence of his associates and 
of the public. Elected whilst yet young in years to 
the responsible situation of Surgeon to the Derbyshire 
General Infirmary, he had a share in forming those 
excellent arrangements which render that institution a 
model worthy of imitation by other hospitals. On 
leaving Derby and residing in Sloane Street, it has been 
above stated, he became one of the Surgeons of the 
Chelsea and Brompton Dispensary. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London; 
and had filled the office of Vice-President in the Society 
of Associated General Practitioners of Medicine and 
Surgery of England and Wales. 

As an author, Mr. Haden’s claims are before the 
public. His wor..3, although, in the opinion of the 
writer of this notice, containing valuable contributions 
to the general stock of medical knowledge, were, for 
the most part, written when illness rendered him unable 
to perform the more active duties of his profession. 
His work on the Colchicum Autumnale, making known 
the valuable properties of that powerful medicine, which 
has been favourably received by the Droit was 
written under these circumstances. 
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He was Editor of the Medical Intelligencer* during 
the greater part of the time that work was continued, 
and contributed many papers to other works of medical 
literature. A Journal of Popular Medicine, by Mr. 
Haden, has been allowed to contain most valuable 
observations on the Diseases of Children. It was his 
intention to republish the essays on this subject in a 
_ separate form, and the work was considerably advanced, 
though not finished, when Mr. H. left England : these 
observations are now presented to the Public. 

Mr. Haden’s Translation of Magendie’s Formulary, 
which diffused a knowledge of the new and active 
remedies lately brought into practice, passed through 
a first edition in the space of a few months; and a 
second edition, with copious notes and additions by his 
friend Dr. Dunglison, has also been exhausted. The 
translation of this work was made by Mr. Haden whilst 
he was confined to his bed by illness, and in a state of 
weakness which, with many persons, would have pre- 
cluded even mental exertion. 

The Introductory Essay published inthe first volume: 
of the “Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries 
and Surgeon-Apothecaries of England and Wales,’’+ 
(with the exception of the historical part, extracted 
from the records of the Association, and of afew remarks 
by his colleagues,) was written by Mr. Haden whilst 
upon a bed of sickness. This essay will be a lasting 
testimonial of its author’s zeal for the improvement of 


* It is to be regretted that this work is not now continued : its use- 
fulness was generally acknowledged : it comprised a succinct analysis 
of the passing progress of the medical and accessory sciences, during 
the years 1820, 1821, 1822 and 1823. 

+ This volume also contains several interesting and useful medical 
and surgical papers from the pen of Mr, Haden. 
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the medical profession, and contains many valuable 
suggestions, calculated to direct both student and 
practitioner to useful researches. By some it may be 
supposed that its author entertained too great a par- 
tiality for the French Schools of Medicine; but his 
opinions were founded on careful observation, aided 
by attentive reading; he appreciated their valuable 
improvements, and his sincerity was too great to allow 
him to conceal whatever he believed to be useful to his 
fellow labourers in the cause of humanity.* 

His sentiments on this head are so characteristic of 
his ardent mind, that the writer is induced to make an 
extract from one of his private familiar letters written 
about the time alluded to. After stating how much he 
firmly believed to be within our reach, he proceeds :— 
“If I live to be a workman in London again, I hope to 
place myself so as to be a nucleus for much being done 
by our younger friends. One of the best parts of the 
French system is the mode in which all the best of the 
Doctors, the working ones, are surrounded by eager 
young men—not only the Doctors of hospitals, but 
such men as Magendie; who works much, as Haller 
did before him, by the hands of his numerous protégés. 
My stock of desirable objects of pursuit is already con- 
siderable; and my memoranda relating to them aug- 
ment daily, as was likely to happen; for when a new 
view of things opens to any one, the prospect is gene- 
rally sufficiently boundless if the eyes only take the 
right direction.” : 


* Mr. Haden was one of the first to adopt in this country, the use of 
the Stethoscope of Laennec, and his esteem for the now lamented 
Author of this great help to accurate diagnosis, has since been 
re-echoed by the general voice of the profession. 
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Mr. Haden had planned several works relating to 
the Medical and accessory sciences and others of general 
literature ;—of the former, a system of Zoology was 
far advanced; and of the latter, An Essay on the best 
mode of Improving the English Language, and on the 
principles of Punctuation, with observations and ana- 
lyses of specimens from the most esteemed authors, 
contains much original matter and had been carefully 
revised by Mr. Haden for publication. | 

In his private life, Mr. Haden was cheerful, shiney 
and sincere:—he knew how to appreciate and to practise 
the giving up of pleasure for duty. As a son, brother, 
husband, father, or friend, his conduct claimed esteem, 
and mieht serve as an example worthy of imitation. 
It may truly be said of him, that he was one who valued. 
the reciprocal interchange of kindness in private, much 
more than the too strong expression of it in public; 
and one who was ever more ready to serve his friends 
than to profess friendship. His memory will long be 
cherished with affection by those who had the happi- 
ness of witnessing and appreciate his unassuming’ 
virtues. | 

During the last three years of Mr. Haden’s life, his 
health had suffered considerably, sometimes to an 
extent ‘not free from immediate danger. From a 
careful investigation of the symptoms under which he 
laboured, and of their progress, one of his friends had 
long been persuaded that he laboured under internal 
aneurism. In December 1822, Dr. Baillie confirmed 
this opinion: at his first consultation, on his attention 
being directed .to the point, he admitted ‘‘there was 
enough ‘to cause a suspicion,’ and accurately traced 
the then existing affection of the right lung, which had 
generally suffered more than the left in these attacks. 
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On his next visit, he stated unequivocally, in the pre- 
sence of one of Mr. Haden’s. brothers, Mr. Richard 
Haden, and iis “there could be no doubt that there 
was aneurism.,” 

Soon after this period Mr. Haden went into the 
country, in the hope of experiencing relief by rest and 
a purer atmosphere than the vicinity of London affords.. 
After several months’ confinement to bed, he so far 
recovered as to be able to take gentle exercise and to 
enjoy the society of his friends.. Fearing, however, 
the severity of an English winter, he was anxious to 
visit the South of Europe before that sédseu should. 
arrive, and thought of passing the winter at Naples ; 
but changed this intention, to accompany Sir, William 
Curtis, in his yacht, on a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
where his useful life was suddenly terminated, near 
Malta, on the 11th of January, 1824, leaving a wife and 
three children, but slenderly provided for, to lament 
their irreparable loss, He had been in his, usual health 
and spirits till within half an hour of. his. dissolution. 
He was visited by two Surgeons from gun-brigs on that. 
station, but his situation did not admit..of reliefi It 
does not. appear that any post mortem. SxAnDation was. 
made. & 

His remains were interred. in the usineucs burying 
ground, near the Quarantine Harbour, Malta ;. where 
a simple stone is erected to his memory with the 
following inscription ; | 

“HERE LIETH 
THE BODY 
OF 
CHARLES, THOMAS HADEN, 
M.D. OF LONDON, 
DIED lith JANUARY, 1824. 


AGED 
38 YEARS.” 
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Notwithstanding ‘Mr. Haden’s equanimity, and the 
hopes he sometimes entertained of being fortunate 
enough ‘to regain a degree of health, which should 
enable him to employ himself in intellectual labour, 
which might be useful to others, he scarcely contem- 
plated the probability of resuming the active duties of 
medical and ‘surgical practice. Indeed, he was more 
fully aware of his situation than was likely to be sup- 
posed by those who only witnessed his serene and 
cheerful hours, without knowing him sufficiently to 
appreciate that strength of mind, which eters 
him under his painful and protracted illness. 

The following extract from one of his letters, written 
when at Derby, in April 1828, will elucidate the fore- 
going remarks, whilst it displays the philanthropic 
motives which actuated his conduct through life :— 

“ You must excuse the abruptness of my letters, 

because I cannot conveniently write. I am better some- 

what, but in bed, and seldom even in the sitting position. 

From the complaint, however, that remains, and jrom 

my emaciation, pallor, and other symptoms, I fear the 

worst: but never mind, I am prepared for that worst ; 
and only regret leaving the many friends I possess, and 
the fine field for doing good, which the present state of 
society = to every one who wishes well to “a fellow 

ereatures.” 
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A 
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IT has been already stated in the Biographical 
Notice, that it was the Author’s intention to republish 
the Essays contained in the present volume ; and that 
the Work was considerably advanced, caren not 
finished, at the period of Mr. Haden’s decease. 

In their unfinished state, Mr. Haden’s widow could not 
dispose of them as property to any advantage; the few 
additions by the Editor have been made to obviate 
that difficulty, and they are now presented to the 
Public, probably in a less complete form than the 
Author would have given them, but still, in the hope 
of their proving useful, more particularly to parents. 
It has been said of these Essays, “ The best popular 
medical observations relative to children, which we have 
lately met with, are contained through several numbers 
of Mr. Haden’s Journal of Popular Medicine. We would 
advise Mr. Haden to print them separately ; he could 
not confer a greater favour on intelligent mothers.”* 

The chief part of these excellent and practical 
Essays, is no doubt intended for, and adapted to the 
the use of intelligent parents. ‘The Author’s great 


* Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery for July, 
1323. The Journal of Popular Medicine is‘ become very phe if 
not entirely out of print. 
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object was to point out the rational and careful manage- 
ment by which the numerous occasional causesof disease 
dependant upon defective or erroneous nursing, may 
be prevented or averted: It was not his intention to 
attempt that which must be impracticable, namely, 
the instruction of those uneducated in the medical 
profession, in the intricate and complicated details of 
the treatment of disease when it has taken place. The 
absurdity of such an attempt, which should profess to 
enable the inexperienced to overcome difficulties that a 
lifetime devoted to the study and practice of medicine 
is scarcely sufficient to surmount, must be self evident 
to any one capable of reflection. ar 

In dwelling upon the frequency of hydrocephalus as 
one of the evils of teething, the early symptoms indic- 
ative of danger, whilst the disease may be yet averted, 
are ably pointed out:—to these early or premonitory 
symptoms, the attention of mothers cannot be too 
pointedly directed; but, to the Editor of his Friend’s 
labours, it appears that the reasoning on the pathology 
of the disease, is somewhat too abstruse for the gencral 
reader, and fitted rather to assist the judgment of the 
experienced medical attendant. 

The observations contained in the first twelve 
chapters are Mr. Haden’s; the additional observations 
which follow—comprising the subjects of Weaning 
and the diseases incident to that period :—On the 
Mode of bringing up infants by hand :—On the 
Management of children from the period of teething 
to the commencement of school education :—On prepa- 
ratory schools, and on the precautions and management 
required to promote health: together with the Biogra- 
phical Notice, the Introduction and Index, are the 
work of the Editor. 
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Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to mention, that 
the extensive opportunities afforded to the Editor, by 
the medical care of a large public Institution for 
many years, where the management and diseases of 
children came daily under his observation, (opportu- 
nities which were freely open to the inspection of his 
professional friends, and to none more unreservedly 
than to the Author of these Essays) in addition to his 
private practice, induced him to commence a Work on 
some of the most important diseases of children; such 
as Measles, Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, Hooping Cough, 
Croup, &¢c. but the more active duties of his profession, 
not admitting of the leisure necessary to give the 
details which he deemed requisite to the full elucidation 
of these important subjects, in the form of a separate 
publication, a condensed statement of his peculiar 
views relating to the treatment of these diseases, 
derived from practical observations and pathological 
anatomy, were published in the “ Medical Intelligencer” 
for 1820, under the head of “ Observations on the 
Inflammations of Mucous Membranes of the Organs of 
Respiration.” 

The difficulties which attend the investigation of 
diseases in infants and children, before they are able 
to communicate in words their feelings, or the suffer- 
ings under which they labour, have been generally 
acknowledged ; and many have been led to believe, that 
any considerable approach tocertainty, as to the nature, 
precise seat, and degree of disease in infants, was 
unattainable. With mere common place attention, and 
no deeper foundation than the usual routine of medical 
education affords, it is not surprising, that mistakes 
in the diagnosis or distinction of the diseases of children, 
should be both frequent and fatal ; but the experienced 
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practitioner is fully aware, that, with a mind well pre- 
pared for observation, and a great degree of patient 
attention to the symptoms, the mode of attack, and 
other circumstances, as great a degree of certainty 
may be attained, respecting the diseases of children, as 
in those of adults. When it is considered how insidious 
some of the most dangerous diseases of infants are, 
and the fatal consequences of error, or even delay, in 
the early treatment, the importance of the careful study 
of the diseasesof children,cannot be too strongly impress- 
ed upon those entering upon the medical profession. 
With these feelings, the Editor, some years ago, eom- 
municated to his professional brethren, inan Essay on the 
Education and Duties of the general Practitioner in 
Medicine and Surgery, the mode which he had adopted 
in the investigation of the diseases of children, and 
submitted a plan of study and observation by which 
he believed the recurrence of errors, similar to many 
which had, during a long series of years, come under 
his notice, might, in a great measure, be obviated, 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
On the Signs of Health and Disease in Children. 


Ir is an error to suppose, that a great mystery 
hangs over the diseases of children. We are 
taught, that it is difficult to recognize disease in 
children, because they cannot point out, in words, 
the seat of their complaints; but the observation 
is notasoundone. Children speak a much more 
plain language by their actions than adults do 
by their words. But this is not ail; there are 
other circumstances, peculiar to children, which 
greatly facilitate the investigation of their dis- 
eases. An infant instantly and decidedly gives 
expression to the pain which he feels; an adult 
is.so accustomed to bear pain, that unless the 
irritation, which is present in his constitution, 
produces well marked symptoms, he disregards 
his feelings; and thus diseases run on, until 
complicated, or even irreparable mischief is often 
the result. 

An infant’s diseases too, are simple; for his 
constitution is sound; whilst the complaints of 
adults are generally more or less complex, on 

Vou. & B 
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account of the weak parts, which Celsus says, 
with the best observers, are to be found in every 
person’s constitution. Moreover, an infant has 
no guile; its actions tell right on what it feels; 
for it is regardless of consequences; whilst an 
adult is often led to conceal a part of his com- 
piaint and be deceitful. 

Many more circumstances might be adduced 
to show, that it is at least as practicable to dis- 
cover the complaints of children as those of 
adults; but as these facts will naturally offer 
themselves for consideration in many other parts 
of these pages, it will not be necessary to enlarge 
further upon them here. 

Ask an attentive mother whether she finds any 
difficulty in deciding when her child is ill: “Oh 
no,” she will say, “his temper, his complexion, 
his every look shows it, even when the cause of 
illness is slight:”—and it is very true. The con- 
stitutions of children are highly susceptible of 
impressions, and the younger a child is, the 
more readily will his system be affected by the 
irritations which produce disease. 

Let a child’s bowels be disordered for the first 
time, and he wiil become paler than usual; heat 
perhaps will follow; his tongue will be white 
he will be heavy, and his temper will be changed 
for the worse. ‘These are circumstances not to 
be overlooked, if even common attention be paid 
to a child’s actions. 
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Let his bowels be habitually deranged, and 
the increase of symptoms will keep pace with 
the increase of irritation: the skin will be con- 
stantly paler and of a dirty hue; the eye will be 
sunken, and surrounded by a dark line; the 
breath will have an unpleasant smell; the tongue 
will be white and dry; fever will occur at in- 
tervals; the child will become emaciated, and his 
nights will be restless and his days fretful. 

If a child be affected by symptoms like these, 
it will be apparent that some irritating cause is 
acting on his system; and by a little closer 
attention, the part on which that cause is pro- . 
ducing its effect, may in general, be decided on 
with sufficient accuracy. 

His stomach will be found to be more pro- 
jecting than it ought to be, his evacuations will 
be unnatural; and further enquiry will generally 
show, that an improper diet has occasioned the 
illness in the first instance, and is still active in 
aggravating the existing symptoms. __ 

The intensity of these deranged actions will 
mark, to a practised eye, the degree of the irri- 
tation ; and the treatment necessarily grows out 
of a clear conception, first, of the degree of 
the illness, and secondly, of the part on which 
the irritation is acting with the greatest violence. 

But it will be necessary now to revert to the 
first periods of infancy, and it will become appa- 
rent, how disorders arise from very slight and 

B2 
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simple causes; how this disorder is aggravated, 
and leads slowly but certainly to the most dan- 
gerous diseases of children; how easily its very 
first and slightest symptoms may be detected, 
and it is hoped, how readily it may, in the majo- 
rity of cases be cured, and the consequent train 
of evils be averted. 

And here too, the simplicity of character, 
which marks the diseases of children will appear 
very plainly. 

Little indeed can be learned from the appear- 
ance of a child during the first few weeks of its 
existence. Its complexion is not settled; neither 
is the round form of its limbs established: but, 
then infants of that age are so seldom ill, except 
under very defective management, that this be- 
comes of little importance. 

After some time, however, the child improves ; 
| its limbs take on the rounded form, and its whole 
_ appearance announces that it is happy and in 
health. It sleeps soundly and almost constantly, 
and with its eyes lighty and accurately closed ; 
it seldom cries; its limbs and body are convex, 
and become firm; it is not too fat, neither is it 
lean ; its gestures are easy; its hands are very 
seldom raised above the mouth; it does not start | 
nor smile in its sleep; its eyes are moderately 
bright; its skin is not wrinkled ; its respiration 
is nearly imperceptible; its secretions are na- 
tural; its bowels are moved two or three times 
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in the day, the excretion having the appearance 
of custard, and being discharged slowly as through 
a syringe ; it has a vacant look of content; and 
lastly, it is easily pleased by the attentions which 
are bestowed on it. Symptoms like these suffi- 
ciently show that a child’s sensations are agree- 
able, and the actions of its system going on in 
a healthy manuer. 

Any deviation from this state is a prelude to 
disease. Moral treatment, however, has some 
influence on the infant, even at this early 
period of existence. Infants under some nurses 
will lie down quietly when awake, and go 
to sleep without further iterference; whilst 
under other nurses the same infants would pro- 
bably require rocking, or at least would cry, 
if it were attempted to lay them down awake. 
This crying is not from disease, and may be 
easily distinguished from that which is. Infants 
cry too on being washed, but, even here, much 
may be done to prevent it by proper manage- 
ment; as may be seen very frequently, where 
children are attended by mothers or by ob- 
serving nurses. , 3 

The cry of disease is very different from all 
this; and is moreover accompanied by other 
symptoms of illness, which are in general! suffi- 
ciently unequivocal. 7 

It is not necessary to give the reverse of the 
signs of health alluded to above, and say, this is 
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disease ; but it is of more importance to press 
on the reader, that any deviation from these 
signs should be strictly attended to, and that the 
welfare of children, both mental and_ bodily, 
mainly depends on that anxious and constant at- 
tention to their wants and feelings, which nothing 
but affection can give; and which therefore can 
seldom be found except in the breast of a 
mother. When mothers, indeed do attend to 
their children with the same perseverance as the 
parents of the brute tribes watch over their 
young, it will behove the medical man to come 
to the charge of a child’s health with a skilful 
eye, and a well-stored mind: for the constant 
concentration of a mother’s powers of observa- 
tion on her child’s actions, will often point out 
to her that disorder is present, long before it is 
perceived by him; or in more severe cases, he 
will probably lose her confidence, by over-look- 
ing symptoms which are but too apparent to her. 
An instance of this kind occurred the other day. 
An only daughter was affected by the hooping- 
cough. She went on well for sometime; but at 
last, the mother said she was ill. The medical 
attendant, a man of experience and observation, 
could not perceive it; but having a high opinion 


of the mother’s powers of observation, he saw 


the child every day, and sedulously attended to 
its symptoms ; but in vain—he could not perceive 
that any bad symptoms were present. After the 
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lapse of about a fortnight, however, decided in- 
dications of hydrocephalus occurred, and the child 
died in two days from that time. This practi- 
tioner blamed himself, and with good reason, for 
his want of discrimination in this case; as the 
slight symptoms which preceded the fatal attack, 
and which probably precede the attack of almost 
all diseases, had undoubtedly existed from the 
time of the mother’s fears being first excited; 
and he could not but feel, that she had seen what 
he had omitted to observe. 

A medical friend of the author’s relates that 
he once witnessed a similar mistake. A lady 
_ said that her child was threatened with water 
in the head ; the medical man overlooked it; but, 
as in the former case, the mother founded her 
opinion, on an observance of some small devia- 
tions from healthy action, which hourly attention 
had enabled her to perceive; and she was right. 
She said, that the child was fretful and yet so 
sleepy. 

From these two symptoms she deduced that 
the impending disease was hydrocephalus ; and 
it was a most acute observation; for, as Dr. 
Armstrong says, nothing marks the threatening 
of hydrocephalus more than a combination of 
fretfulness and heaviness. 

No deviation from the signs of health in chil- 
dren should, as is said above, be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. Even an infant, does nothing with- 
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out a reason, or rather without a cause: if he 
cry, it is either because he is irritated, or because 
he is ul; if he move his limbs or open his eyes, 
it is to make observations, or to obey some in- 
ternal impulse, which is supplied by the wants of 
the body ; and, therefore, if his actions express 
pain, or such a degree of increased irritation as 
may be considered to be leading on towards 
disease, the warning should not be unattended 
to; for infants, as has been hinted above, inva- 
riably tell the truth.* 

It is hoped that enough has been said to shew 
how interesting it is to observe the actions of 
children even during the early period of in- 
fancy. Infants, however, are equally interesting 
in a moral point of view; and as in the course 
of this work an explanation will be offered of 
the great influence which a proper moral treat- 
ment of children has in preserving their health, a 
few remarks on the early education of infants 
will form the subject of the next chapter. 


* Infants may, as a friend remarks, but children do not; 
indeed, as he says, they often lie most abominably; con- 
cealing their pains, and saying they are well, when they are 
evidently ill, only because they dislike physic. But at pre- 
sent, infancy, and not childhood, is the subject for discussion. 


CHAP. II. 


On the Education of Infants. 


As it willbe the object of future chapters, to ex- 
plain the important influence of early moral treat- 
ment, in preserving the health of children, the 
subject of their education in infancy will be 
slightly adverted to here. 

Were a direct question asked, with regard to 
the capacity of infants to receive instruction, it 
would assuredly be answered by the great majo- 
rity of persons, that they have none. Indeed it 
is a common opinion, that the mind is so very im- 
perfectly developed in infancy, as to render it 
impossible to convey instruction at that early 
period of life; and yet the practice of the very 
persons who profess to adopt this opinion is, un- 
consciously the reverse of their theory. Every 
mother is aware, that her infant, very soon after 
its birth, knows when it is going to suck; and 
almost every one is anxious to get her child into 
good habits, as she says, by obliging it to submit 
to have certain things done at certain times. Of 
course, this is directly teaching a child; and the 
result proves the propriety of the practice ; for the 
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youngest infant soon learns the task which is im- 
posed on it. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same mother would 
not thwart her child, of a month old, when he cries 
from passion, or from any other wilful cause, be- 
cause “it knows no better;”’ but would rather 
fondle it until it is quiet: which really means, that 
she has taught it something indeed, but not what 
she intended it should learn. By being allowed 
to gain its wishes, one more instance is added to 
the small sum of its experience; which has, how- 
ever, even thus early, taught it the important fact, 
that to resist and to cry, is the way to attract at- 
tention, or to gain its ends. 

Fathers are naturally even more ignorant than 
_ mothers, of their children’s capacity. Many fa- 
thers will avow, that they never think of looking 
attentively at their children until they are a year 
old; whilst almost all shut their eyes to the fact, 
that their sons at six or eight months old, are the 
masters of the house, and domineer over their 
mothers and nurses in the most tyrannical way. 

The truth too is so palpable! It is wonderful 
how a mother can find herself obliged to lean 
over her child for half an hour together, in an 
uneasy posture, when it is going to sleep, with- 
out detecting the fact !—that she should not dare 
to stir, lest he open his eyes and begin to cry, 
because he thinks that he is neglected !—but it is 
still more wonderful, that she should say, ‘“ what 
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a cunning little fellow he is,’ without the truth 
flashing across her mind, that such capacity might 
be turned to better account.* 

Let us, only for a moment, consider how in- 
formation comes into the mind. No one, at the 
present day, thinks of considering, that any of 
our knowledge is intuitive, except indeed, such 
as immediately relates to the preservation of our 
lives and species. | 

A child, by instinct, that is, perhaps by the 
smell, for instinct is, at the best, but an unsatis- 
factory expression, clings to its mother, and sucks 
when put to her breast ; but it probably gets very 
little other knowledge from nature. It possesses, 
indeed, the power of being acted on by impres- 


* In Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, Vol. XV. p. 42 and 18],, 
are two papers from a father, who writes the history of his child’s 
life for the first four months; and these papers contain, probably, | 
the only attempt extant, to describe the early mental efforts of 
infants. As such, they deserve considerable attention, although 
the imagination of a fond parent, may perhaps have drawn the 
picture in stronger colours than future experience will verify. 

The writer concludes his first paper by making some general 
observations on the surprise, which such facts as he relates must 
produce; and especially says, that “Persuasion, promises, lies, 
meum et tuum, individual character as to benevolence, and its 
reverse from physiognomy, and as to morals, from the behaviour, 
preference of other infants from similarity of action, jests, mockery, 
theatrical simulation in the management of dolls and puppets, and 
a prodigious number of other compound associations, occupy the 
minds of infants, long before the expiration of the first six months 
of their existence.” 
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sions from without; and it is probable, that all 
information with regard to external matters, is 
obtained by the perceptions which are acquired, 
through this power of being acted on by them, 
or as we say, by experience. 

By using its eyes, and powers of touch, the child 
gets its first knowledge of surrounding objects ; 
for without these faculties, it would remain for 
ever ignorant of the external world. But the 
progress is wonderfully slow; for although the 
senses of vision and of touch, are under continual 
exercise from the time of birth, yet the eye and 
hands are not used in conjunction, till the end of 
the fourth month. w 

On the whole, the reception of these impres- 
sions gives the child much pleasure ; he is, there- 
fore, eager to extend his experience, and soon 
learns to express the pleasure which he feels, by 
motions and little noises. Other impressions, 
however, such as arise from the necessary duties 
of the nurse, to ensure cleanliness, &c. give pain, 
and he cries accordingly ; having learnedthat mode 
of expressing displeasure perhaps, from the con- 
vulsive cry by which the lungs are first inflated, and 
the action of respiration accomplished immediately 
after birth. 

The information which is acquired by the sense 
of hearing, is consentaneous with the impressions 
received through the power of sight; and as these 
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impressions also are principally productive of plea- 
sure to the child, it consequently attends to sounds, 
and by degrees, learns that certain sounds are in- 
tended to express certain things; it distinguishes 
the voice of its mother, understands the tones of 
displeasure, shuts its eyes when hushed to sleep, 
at least when in health, and shows signs of in- 
tellect in a hundred ways, which, in general, pass 
by unheeded. 

Now let us consider, how much of this informa- 
tion comes through the medium of the association 
of ideas. A child, from reiterated experience, 
associates pleasure with some sounds, and pain 
with others; going to sleep with being piaced in 
a certain position, or being spoken to in a parti- 
cular tone of voice, or being moved in a certain 
direction; and in this way, habits are acquired. 

Grant but all this, and must it not follow, that 
these habits might as well be good as bad; such 
as will conduce to the happiness of the child, as 
easily as such as are of a contrary description? 
Assuredly they might ;—in fact, as we do teach 
our children, although we teach them uncon- 
sciously, they necessarily learn many things which 
are productive of much evil to them; for they 
seldom lose in after life, what they learn in child- 
hood. ) ; 

This consideration alone ought to fix the atten- 
tion of parents, on the proper moral treatment of 
infants, since so much of their future characters 
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is thus shown to depend on it. Nay, it is even 
probable, that the passions, bad as well as good, 
owe their origin to good or bad treatment during 
infancy.’ : 

The passions form no original fundamental 
partof the mind. ‘There exists, indeed, a greater 
or less degree of sensibility, or of that power of 
receiving impressions which has been before 
spoken of; and therefore, as the impression will 
be more vivid as the power is stronger, the same 
treatment, whether good or bad, will produce a 
different degree of good or bad effect on different 
children. | 

It is chiefly, in this way, that children grow 
up with different characters, though brought up — 
nearly in a similar way; but it is sufficient here 
to mark the fact, that many of the passions of 
after-life, owe their origin, either directly or in- 
directly, to the peculiarity of treatment adopted in 
early childhood. Thus, if a child be made to cry 
frequently, and especially if he be allowed to 
learn, by experience, that perseverance in crying 
produces a relaxation in the thing which offends 
him, he becomes passionate; he resists every 
thing which interferes with his present feelings, 
and in a very few months, becomes the tyrant of 
those around him; a tyrant, the more implacable, 
and the more unreasonable, because he is more 
ignorant, than any of those who exert such pro- 
pensities ata more advanced age. | 
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How such a state of mind leads to other bad 
passions, will not require to be illustrated. 

The reverse of this picture is equally distinct, 
and much more satisfactory. An infant is per- 
mitted to follow his own propensities, at least 
while they are likely to lead to good results, and 
as far as is possible, to acquire knowledge in his 
own way : he is put to inconvenience as little as may 
be; the necessary arrangements of his dress, &c. 
are quickly completed, and he is made to cry 
as little as possible-—Necessary duties, however, 
are strictly attended to: he is laid down on his 
pillow when it is proper for him to go to sleep, 
and he soon learns not to cry, because he finds 
that it is useless; a similar principle is acted on, 
-in all his social intercourse with those around him; 
—and in this way, he acquires good habits. 

The theory is this. A child learns bad habits, 
by being, in the first place irritated, and in the 
second, by finding that being angry causes the 
irritation to cease. Good habits therefore are to 
be taught, by avoiding all unnecessary causes of 
irritation ; and secondly, by making the child, or 
infant, understand, he must submit to such re- 
straints as are necessary for his welfare; and so 
easy is this to be done, as will be shown hereafter, 
that even the youngest infants require little more 
than a single lesson, to acquire a good habit, or to 
lose a bad one, if the lesson be judiciously followed 
up. 
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An infant who is thus educated, is perfectly 
under controul; he disregards what are great 
evils to other children, and a constant matter of 
contention between them and their nurses; the 
good passions are fostered and made familiar, 
whilst the bad ones are either unknown, or are 
stifled at their birth. 

Whence arise, on the contrary, the violent 
passions which characterize savage life? Doubt- 
less, from the inefficiency of the early education 
of children in uncivilized countries. In such 
children, the natural propensities of the infant 
are allowed to become evils, by being permitted 
to run to excess; and thus bad passions are gene- 
rated from want of controul, where good ones 
would have been formed, if a proper restraint had 
been imposed in early infancy. 

It is of such importance to understand this sub- 
ject well, that a few more observations on it may 
be excused. Well would it be for future gene- 
rations, if parents could see, that by laying, as 
they too often do, the bad passions and mental 
defects of their children, at the door of nature,— 
of that nature who has done so much for us, they 
are only-forming veils for their own ignorance or 
idleness. Nature does certainly endow children 
with various degrees of sensibility, or of that 
power, which, by cultivation, becomes afterwards 
intellect; but it is we ourselves who direct, whe- 
ther that sensibility shall lead to the forming of a 
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good or a bad disposition. We unconsciously 
direct our children into the path along which they 
are to go. By false kindness, and the want of a 
steady good principle in our mode of educating 
them, we teach them how to be self-willed, pas- 
sionate, and tyrannical: by a contrary treatment, 
by having precise ideas on the subject, and by 
following steadily a plan of education which has 
been formed on good principles, we ensure, to a 
considerable extent, good-temper, obedience, and 
many other good qualities, as the attributes of our 
children. | 

I have in my eye, a mother whose child is 
happy, and she herself not put to inconvenience, 
because the whole affairs of her nursery are car- 
ried on as if by clock-work. “Although the child is 
washed twice a-day with cold water, it scarcely 
ever cries, because the whole toilet is made sub- 
servient to a continued conversation, between the 
mother and her infant of three months old; the 
part of the latter being kept up by constant smiles 
and occasional noises, expressive of its pleasure. 
Inthe evening too, after undressing, the child is 
put into its cot awake; it goes to sleep, almost 
without crying ; it sleeps invariably for four hours ; 
is then taken up, or wakes, and is fed: it is again 
laid down ‘and sleeps for four hours more, when 
it awakes and is again fed: it then sleeps till it is 
time to getup. This process has invariably taken 
place since the child was a month old, and is an 
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excellent illustration of what good management 
may do. 

[tis very different from the effect which is pro- 
duced by the more usual plan, of letting infants 
go to sleep in the arms or on the lap. Who has 
not witnessed the trouble, the scolding, the cry- 
ing, the passion, both on the nurse’s and child’s 
part, and the wasting of hour after hour in fruit- 
less endeavours, which so often occur, where 
children are hushed to sleep in the ordinary way? 
not to mention the attendant evil of the nurse’s 
being obliged to get up ten times in the night to 
rock them again to sleep. 

In another part of this work, some observa- 
tions will be made on the good and bad qualities 
of nurses; but, so many of the evils of children 
arise from the ignorance of nurses, whilst infants, 
in general, learn so few bad habits, when taken — 
care of by the superior intelligence. of their mo- 
thers, that it was impossible net to mention the 
supject in this place. 

It will now, however, be easily understood, that 
much of the future character of the man, is formed 
by the early moral treatment of the infant. 

It has indeed been frequently remarked, how 
often great men have owed their greatness to the 
superior intelligence of their mothers; and’ the 
reason of it will now appear with suflicient dis- 
tinctness. An intelligent person acts properly, 
often without knowing the reason of his conduct. 
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So, mothers treat children with propriety, partly 
from having had the sense to perceive, that evils 
follow an opposite conduct, and partly from rea- 
soning correctly on the subject; but it is probable, 
that the view now taken of the matter, has never 
been distinctly stated by any author. It is there- 
fore offered with great diffidence, although at 
present, with a full conviction of its truth; and 
with a further assurance, that if it be correct, an 
extensive promulgation of such truths, will not 
only enable very skilful mothers to direct their 
efforts with greater precision, but will teach many 
other less-gifted parents, to raise their children to_ 
a point much higher in the scale of intellect, than 
they at present commonly attain. 


CHAP. UT. 


On the Causes of Disease in Children, and on the - 
Mode of 2ts Production in the PoorerClasses. 


_ THE diseases of children may be advanta- 

seously arranged under two general heads; and 

this arrangement will principally follow, by con- 

sidering, first, the difference of cause, and se- 
p2 
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condly, the varieties of form under which chil- 
dren’s diseases appear. 

The division, therefore, will be into such as 
are produced by the common causes of diseases in 
adults ; namely, by cold, contagion, &c., and such 
as arise gradually, from the long continued ap- 
plication of a slight, but constantly acting irri- 
tation. | 
_ The first class comprises nearly all the acute 


inflammations, the acute contagious diseases, &c. ; 
the second includes the chronic disorders, as well 
as several of the acute ones; the grand cause 
which produces this class of diseases, being some 
error in the physical or moral treatment of the 
child. 

But this division, like all other divisions of 
diseases into classes, is not perfect; for the two 
classes are inseparably connected together, and 
run into each other imperceptibly. Thus, the 
production of almost every acute disease, is fre- 
quently dependant on a simultaneous action of 
both these causes. That is, a child shall be ex- 
posed to the action of such causes, as commonly 
produce fever: if its bodily health be perfect, it 
will probably resist the application, and pass 
through the ordeal unhurt; if, on the contrary, 
the actions of its constitution be imperfectly per- 
formed; on account of the presence of a low de- 
gree of chronic ailment, the cause of fever will 
produce its effect, and an attack of acute disease 
will follow. 
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So also, many of the worst cases of chronic 
disease in children, follow the recession of acute 
disorder, as of measles or other similar diseases. 

And thus it is with all our artificial medical ar- 
rangements, whether nosological or otherwise. 
They are useful adjuncts in the study of our pro- 
fession, but it is perhaps not sufficiently under- 
stood, that they are mere arbitrary forms, which 
have no real existence in nature; and therefore, 
forms into which we are obliged to force the dif- 
ferent subjects which we wish to arrange, at some 
expence of truth, and consequently at some risk 
of inculcating erroneous ideas. 

It will be convenient to discuss the causes of 
chronic diseases before those of acute ones ; their 
action being more intelligible, and it being rather 
the object of these pages to elucidate the origin 
of chronic disorders, and the mode of preventing 
their occurrence, than to enter into details of the 
symptoms and treatment of acute diseases. 

Every disorder, however slight it may be, must 
have a cause; and therefore, the most. trifling 
ailment should receive its due share of attention : 
not openly, so that the child is made a party to 
the discussion, but from that silent, but anxious 
observation, which few perhaps, except parents, 
know how to habituate themselves to, and none 
but parents, or at least such as are constantly 
about a child, can carry into perfect execution. 

The most simple case of disorder must of course 
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occur to an infant; for his system is perfect. No 
part of it has yet undergone that slight, but very 
important process of disorganization of particular 
parts, which is so apt to be left, even after very 
slight attacks of disease ; no peculiar cause of irri- 
tation exists in the infant’s constitution, for it is 
not the time of teething, nor is the mind suffi- 
ciently developed, to allow much uritation to 
arrive through that channel; he is properly clothed 
and carefully attended to, and yet he is ill. As 
far as my observation has extended, this ailment 
has been produced by disorder of the digestive 
organs, and that disorder of the digestive organs, 
by the taking of improper food, and an inadequate 
‘exposure of the child to the open air. I cannot 
recollect that I have ever seen an infant, who had 
been fed solely on proper food, and had been pro- 
perly attended to in other respects, attacked by 
the description of disorder to which allusion is 
now made.* Nature evidently intended, that an 
infant should be fed entirely on the milk of its 
mother; and where such is the case, I scarcely 
ever, I had almost said never, see disorder take 
place in infants. 

It will be recollected, it is only intended now 


* There is an apparent exception to this rule, If the wet-nurse 
be ill, the bowels of the child will often be deranged in the way 
above described. But it is sufficiently evident, that in such cases, 
the nurse’s milk is changed in quality by the existence of her own 
disorder, and it thereby becomes an improper food for the child. 
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to speak of the chronic disorder of the digestive 
organs, to which infants are liable. Of course, 
if an infant be exposed to cold, it may be affected, 
as is stated below, by inflammation of the lungs, 
or any other acute disorder which is commonly 
produced by cold. Indeed, infants bear exposure 
to cold much worse even than older children ; 
whilst the latter are more susceptible of injury 
from that cause than adults are. | 

Are the young of animals subject to such dis- 
orders? never: and in like manner, my experience 
authorizes me, as far as it goes, to say, that the 
young of the human animal, is almost never dis- 
ordered when treated in a proper manner. Ex- 
posure to cold indeed, improper clothing, and other _ 
more glaring errors in management, which are 
very seldom committed, because they are so 
glaring, will produce such disease occasionally ; 
but not so frequently as may be imagined. ‘The 
perfectly healthy body possesses a wonderful 
power of warding off the attacks of disease: and 
thus the causes of disorder are made to pass harm- 
less over it; although they produce their effect, 
with much certainty, on such as are not protected 
in a similar manner. 

The children of the poor, when found in unfa- 
vourable situations, illustrate this position in a very 
striking manner ; and therefore it is thought right 
to begin the description of children’s diseases, by 


showing how disorder arises in that class of 
persons. 
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Children living on a common are very seldom 
ill, and scarcely ever die. How does this arise? 
In the first place, they live almost hanging at the 
breast of the mother; in the next, from being 
almost constantly in a pure air, they acquire a 
robust’ state of health, which renders them proof 
against the attacks of common diseases. 

It is convenient to the wife of a labourer to 
suckle her own child. She lives insulated from 
her neighbours, and has but little occasion to 
leave her house for even a short time. It is not 
so with the poor of large cities. In London, a 
very large proportion of all children, die before 
the age of two years. , 

This arises firstly, from the close and unhealthy 
situations'in which they live ; but principally from 
the improper diet on which they are fed. Women, 
in London, labour as well as men ; they therefore 
have not time to attend to their infants, even if 
they had’ the inclination; and consequently, it 
becomes necessary, that infants should be fed as 
well as suckled. 

The food given is almost always of an improper 
kind, and as women who work, think that gin is 
necessary to keep up their strength, gin is given 
liberally to their children. It is not wonderful 
then that they should die. Ill fed, improperly 
clothed, covered with dirt, and neglected in every 
possible way, they speedily fall victims to the 
consequences of a chronic disorder of the system ; 
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uuless, as happens very frequently, indeed most 
commonly, in the cold season, they are cut off by 
inflammation of the lungs, or of the membrane 
which Imes the windpipe and its branches, the 
air passages of the lungs. 

One great peculiarity of children is, that their 
nervous system is more irritable than that of adults ; 
it is more easily and violently acted on by causes 
of irritation: in proof of which, it may be suffi- 
cient to state, that slight derangements of the 
bowels will be sufficient to produce convulsions 
in certain children. 

Such being the case, we find, that where im- 
proper food is given to a child immediately after 
its birth, its bowels speedily become disordered ; 
sickness is produced, the abdomen is swelled by 
flatulence, the child’s motions become unhealthy, 
and he is cross and troublesome. 

It not unfrequently happens, under these cir- 
cumstances, that an inflammatory diarrhoea occurs, 
and the infant is cut off in a very few hours from 
the attack. More generally, however, opium is 
' given to sooth his irritable state ; the constitution 
gets more disordered, the complexion becomes 
muddy, or pale, dark lines appear round the eyes 
and mouth, the folds of the joints and especially 
the skin of the abdomen become dark coloured 
and inelastic, the head enlarges, the belly 1s per- 
manently tumid, the flesh wastes, the child sleeps 
with his eyes half open, he frowns and grinds his 
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teeth, his cheeks are lighted up by a hectic flush,’ 
his glands swell, and he at last dies in-a state of 
great emaciation, with the skin so loose, that it 
will wrap round his limbs, and his countenance 
expressive of the greatest distress, and bearing 


an accurate resemblance to the face of a much 
wrinkled, and very cross old man. 

Death, by this process, is generally accom- 
plished in about a year from birth; but the child 
is in imminent hazard during the whole of this 
period. His deranged constitution makes him 
particularly obnoxious to the attacks of acute 
diseases ; or he is cut off by diarrhcea ; or the time 
of teething brings with it convulsions and hydro- 
cephalus; or the measles, the hooping cough, or 
the small pox occur and destroy him, under such 
circumstances, with unerring certainty.* 

This is not an overcharged statement; most 
medical men can attest that the fact 1s so, and it 
is probable, that the theory of its production is 
correctly stated in the foregoing pages. 

it is assumed that improper feeding is the main 
cause of the evil. Bad air, however, and an al- 
most constant residence in the house, even in good 


* It will be shown afterwards, that these diseases, under ordinary 
treatment, owe much of their danger to the previous unhealthy 
state of the child on which they fall. Healthy children recover 
from them very often without a bad symptom; puny children al- 
most invariably die, unless they are treated with great judgment 
and activity. 
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air, are very powerful auxiliaries; but still im- 
proper feeding forins the most important circum- 
stance, because the children of the rich who live 
in well ventilated rooms, and are in all respects 
well attended to, if they be fed improperly, become 
liable to the sad train of evils which is described 
above, although not in so great a proportion as in 
those of the poor. This leads however to an ob- 
servation which will be more distinctly explained 
hereafter, that the children of the rich become 
delicate and disordered almost as much from being 
kept too much in the house, as from being fed 
improperly. Country children live almost entirely 
in the air: town children are out of doors but for 
a very short portion of the day, and this is so de- 
trimental, that whilst the latter are very easily 
thrown into disease by improper modes of feeding, 
the former are enabled to take, without injury, a 
certain portion of other food, than that which — 
nature intended them to live on. 

Many children indeed pass through this fiery 
trial and escape death; but these children will 
not bear to be compared with the robust offspring 
of those who live inthe country. ‘They are gene- 
rally unhealthy; so that the population of large 
towns is composed of smaller and more unhealthy 
people than that of the country, and it is amongst 
such children that all the varied forms of scrofula 
are to be found ; that distortions of the limbs frem 
rickets are so frequently to be met with, and that 

EQ 
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so many individuals exist, in whom previous dis- 
eases of the head have left behind them squinting, 
loss of the power of certain muscles, as of the eye- 
lids or limbs generally, and idiotcy. 7 

The difference of size in country and town- 
bred people was strikingly exemplified by the 
appearance of two regiments of volunteers, who 
were exercised together for some days during the 
last war, when the English people became at once 
a nation of defensive warriors. One regiment 
came from the Peak of Derbyshire, the other from 
the town of Derby; and whilst the latter was 
composed, generally speaking, of small pale-faced 
men, the Peak regiment was remarkable for the 
fine tall forms and ruddy complexions of the men 
which filled its ranks, 

It has been said that the children of the rich 
are not exempt from these evils. Ihave repeatedly 
seen such children die under nearly all the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned; of diarrheea early 
in life, of marasmus or gradual decay, of convul- 
sions at all periods, of hydrocephalus, and of the 
numerous diseases which accompany teething in 
children who have been improperly fed. But 
although these cases are much less numerous in 
the upper ranks of life than in the lower, yet still 
they so frequently occur, that the diseases of 
children form a very large proportion of every 
medical man’s practice. Such childrenalso occa- 
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sionally die, but not in any thing like the same 
proportion, as amongst the lower orders of society. 

In the next chapter then, some account will be 
given of the mode in which the children of the 
higher classes become disordered, by showing 
how far the causes of the disease above stated are 
applicable to such children. 


CHAP. IV. 


On the Mode in which Diseases arise amongst 
Children of the Higher Classes of Society, and 
on the Causes of the diversified Forms under 
which they appear. 


IT has been said that the children of the higher 
classes of society are more healthy than those of the 
lower. This arises only from their being more pro- 
perly fed and more assiduously attended to, both 
physically and morally. But still the happiness of 
every family is too often interrupted by the ill- 
health of the children who belong to it. 

The foregoing chapter therefore is partly in- 
tended to show, that the children of the rich 
become unhealthy from two causes; the one, 
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an improper mode of feeding, the other an inade- 
quate exposure of the children to the external air. 
Improper clothing and unwise moral treatment 
lend their assistance indeed, but the first men- 
tioned circumstances constitute the grand causes 
of a great majority of the diseases of such chil- 
dren. 

It is a curious fact, that very few females in the 
higher and middle ranks of society, who live in 
London, can suckle their own children. Their 
milk is deficient in quantity, and it by no means 
agrees with the majority of infants. A wet-nurse 
is obtained from a lower rank, and her milk is 
found to be abundant and of excellent quality. 
It is of great consequence to such females, that 
this circumstance should be explained. 

It is very important also in another point of 
view. Many children of the poor die from being 
thus taken away from their mothers who go out 
as wet-nurses. These poor infants are almost 
always neglected and very often die from this 
neglect. It would therefore be a great saving of 
life among the poor of London, if mothers could 
be brought to nurse their own children like the 
‘Roman matrons of old. 

The late Dr. George Fordyce, who was a 
man of great intellect and keen observation, made 
a remark which bears strongly on this fact. He 
said that the gentlemen of London are perhaps as 
healthy as any part of the English people; whilst 
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the ladies of London are like hothouse plants, 
exceedingly susceptible of morbid actions, and 
unable to bear exertion or fatigue. He explained 
it by adverting to the different habits of the two 
sexes; the gentlemen he said are always in the 
air, the ladies always in the house or in a car- 
riage, with no duties to perform which are 
calculated to give tone and energy to the con- 
stitution. 

It is no wonder that persons so situated should 
become enervated and incapable of supporting 
such a drain on the constitution as suckling a 
strong child must bring with it; especially too, 
as the London custom of late night-visitng has 
great influence in making women nervous and in 
breaking up the general strength. In many cases 
also it does injury by deadening the wish to 
suckle. A certain portion of labour and a free 
exposure of the body to the fresh breezes of hea- 
ven are so necessary to perfect health, that, in 
the majority of cases, no substitute for them will 
answer the purpose. | 

Dr. Fordyce’s observation is perfectly just, and 
his explanation of the fact is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one. Medical men often express their sur- 
prise at the small number of male patients who 
fall under their care. The practice of London _ 
medical men is chiefly made up of the diseases of 
children and females ; although it is probable that 
the diseases of men, when they do occur, are 
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more severe in character than those of women. 
This is said to be remarkably the case in low 
fevers. 

This fact of the inability of London females to 
suckle their children is often productive of great 
distress to mothers who are thus prevented from 
performing so agreeable a duty to their infants. 
It is very injurious too to the children; for al- 
though a wet-nurse may give it as good food as 
a mother, yet she cannot watch over it with the 
same tender solicitude, nor can she fashion its 
mind to those early habits of proper conduct, 
which are so important to its full health and 
happiness. 

It is quite evident, as has been said above, that 
proper food is of the greatest importance to an in- 
fant’s health; and it is equally evident, that the 
only proper food is its mother’s milk, or that of a 
healthy wet-nurse. But, as the consideration of 
this practical point in the management of children 
will fall more properly in another part of these 
observations, it is sufficient to have thus alluded 
to it here. | 

Thus then the seeds of future disease are sown. 
Indigestible food is put into an infant’s stomach ; 
this very susceptible organ becomes slightly de- 
ranged in its actions, and consequently the child 
is cross and restless, or is otherwise disordered. 
But as the organ is perfect and the irritating cause 
but slight, the offending matter is expelled and 
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the disorder subsides By constant repetition, 
however, the digestive organs become habitually 
deranged, and the child’s health suffers in propor- 
tion to the degree of derangement. Perhaps this 
- chronicstate of ill health goes on for some time with- 
out the child’s appearance being much changed. 
He is weak indeed and pale and somewhat ema- 
ciated ; but his health is not consideredto be mate- 
rialiy deranged until an attack of some acute dis- 
ease, diarrhea perhaps, occurs, by which, as it re- 
quires medical treatment and a recurrenceto a pro- 
per kind of food, the constitution is freed from the - 
evil, for that time at least. A repetition of the errors 
in diet or general management which caused the 
first derangement follows ; and consequently the 
preceding symptoms of ill-health and their exacer- 
bation into an acute attack are again and again pro- 
duced; until as the child increases in age, the dis- 
order becomes more formidable, so that a long case 
of acute disease, the infantile fever for instance, 
is at last produced, instead of the former less im- 
portant complaint. Still the same result follows ; 
the offending cause is dislodged in the progress of 
the disease ; and although it often happens that 
material injury is done to the child’s constitution 
by the violence of the fever, and weeks or perhaps 
months elapse before he recovers from the debili- 
tated state in which it is left by the continuance 
- of the disease, yet health again returns and the 
VOLI. F 
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patient is once more freed from the consequences 
of improper management. | 

Still it should be recollected that in too many 
cases this desirable event does not occur; for as 
itis observed in the last chapter, and willbe shewn 
below, hydrocephalus is a very common ‘conse- 
quence of infantile fever, and the body is almost 
always left in a valetudinarian state, which causes 
an attack of any of the common diseases of chil- 
dren to be much more dangerous than if the child 
were in good health. 

Indeed, many other diseases, and those often 
fatal ones, are thus produced in children ; the body 
becomes gradually more and more oppressed by 
the constant application of the irritating cause or 
causes above alluded to, and if absolutely all acute 

-diseases are not thus formed, yet the existence of 
_ .this state of deranged health causes the constitu- 
tion to be more predisposed to be attacked by them 
in every case. 

These observations apply to the production of 
disease in older children as perfectly as to the in- 
fantile state ; but to recur again to the latter, a 
most important change takes place in infants at 
the time of teething. A more than ordinary pro- 
portion of blood is then sent to the head. Now 
mark what happens—If the child’s health be per- 
fect and its actions equable and moderate, this in- 
crease is unattended by inconvenience; the teeth 
pierce the gum without difficulty : and heace, one 
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immense advantage in feeding an infant on breast- 
milk only ; the teeth are cut without pain or dan- 
ger, a fact which is familiar to every well-inform- 
ed man in the profession. On the contrary, if a 
chronic derangement of the infant’s health have 
been induced, the process of teething becomes a 
much more serious matter. The irritated consti- 
tution is thrown into more violent and irregular 
action by the new stimulus of the increased flow 
of blood to the head; the chief symptoms of that 
irritation naturally oocur in the head; the whole 
system is thrown into a state of fever when- 
ever a tooth appears near the surface of the gum ; 
and the child is menaced with convulsions, or 
convulsions actually take place, with all the atten- 
dant evils of fatal hydrocephalus, or its remote 
consequences to the constitution, 1f cured, such 
as squinting, palsy, epilepsy, or idiotcy. 

Or, dangerous diseases are pigduced by this 
cause in another way. 

A child is attacked by infantile remitting fever 
during the period of teething; it is more than 
probable that the increased flow of blood towards 
the head will cause the fever to terminate in 
hydrocephalus ; and thus death follows as an in- 
evitable consequence of an habitual excess in diet, 
so small however that a medical man is generally 
not attended to when he. inculcates the necessity 
of discontinuing that excess. Or, a child is ex- 
posed to the contagion of measles or small-pox, or 
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of any of the other contagious diseases of children. 
If his constitution be in full vigour, he will perhaps 
escape an attack of the disease altogether, the 
strength of his constitution being able, as it were, 
to overpower the contagion; but if the disease 
follow, it will be, not improbably, mild or severe 
according to the previous healthy or disordered 
state of the child’s constitution. 

As a proof of this, it may be stated that though 
the children of the higher classes of society sel- 
dom die of the measles when they are properly 
treated, the disease puts on a very different dspect 
when it attacks the unhealthy children of the 
poor. An endemic of measles occured at a poor- 
house which contained nearly a hundred children, 
and these principally infants. Of course they were 
in general unhealthy; and consequently, the 
disease appeared in a severe form. 

All the unhealthy children were subjected to a 
very severe disease and those in whom marasmus 
or the latter stage of that chronic state of disease 
so often mentioned, had proceeded to any great 
extent, almost invariably died of inflammatory af- 
fections of some part of the mucous membrane 
which lines the respiratory organs; and this al- 
though the cases might be said to be treated with 
consummate skill. 

So certainly did death follow in these subjects, 
that it was easy in most cases to predict the fatal 
termination even on the first day of the fever. 
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One or two children died even before the eruption 
had time to make its appearance ; so immediately 
was inflammation produced by the first attack 
of the fever in these already highly irritated 
children. 

It would be easy to multiply details of the 
various modes in which this chronic disorder leads 
to severe diseases in children: how the various 
chronic eruptions take place ; and how nearly all 
the diseases to which children are liable, are pro- 
duced according as the peculiarity of each child’s 
constitution leads to the one of them or to the 
other. 

How naturally do considerations like these lead 
to the explanation of that great and curious diver- 
sity of character, which is manifest in the diseases 
of children, and indeed of adults also ! 

As the predisposing or remote causes, as they 
are called, of all diseases arise by such slow de- 
grees, the effects which they will produce on the 
constitution must be infinitely varied; for the 
operation of these causes consists in the production 
of a certain degree of permanent or temporary dis- 
organization of the part on which the irritation, 
falis. ‘he kind therefore, and the degree of the 
symptoms which are produced by this irritation 
must vary as the circumstances of each child, with 
regard to its physical and moral state, vary. Hence, 
as no two children turn out exactly alike, either 
in form, in feature, or in mind, so the diseases of 
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no two children are exactly the same; although 
the same causes, both remote and exciting, act in 
their production. One will be liable to skin dis- 
eases, whilst another will be prone to fall into the 
hydrocephalic state, on the mvasion of an acute 
disease. 

But it is unnecessary to illustrate this observa- 
tion more particularly ; except by saying, that 
these different diseases are more simple, and 
therefore more capable of being classed in chil- 
dren, than in adults; because the organization is 
less altered from its natural state in the former than 
in the latter. And also because new causes of dis- 
ease are brought into action in adults—causes 
which had no influence on children; such as the 
operations of the mind, as they refer to the anx- 
ieties of life generally, and especially to the new 
form of existence which the body takes on at the 
age of puberty. 

Thus, as we find, to use the language of Salers 
ham, that the constitution of the atmosphere, for 
the time being, gives a predisposition to the pro- 
duction of certain diseases at particular seasons, 
_ so does the peculiar form of chronic disorder, 
which has been produced in a child by improper 
diet and management, predispose it to be affected by 
one kind of acute disease rather than by any other; 
and it is well to have alluded to this influence of 
the atmosphere in modifying diseases, because it 
leads to the remark, that the forms of children’s 
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diseases are more decidedly influenced by the 
constitution of the atmosphere than the disorders 
of adults are. For, as each individual is more 
liable to be attacked by certain complaints than 
by others, because a weak part, as Celsus calls it, 
has been formed in his constitution either by 
hereditary descent, or by the repeated occurrence 
of disease, as is above described, and as it is neces- 
sarily better marked in adults than in children, 
this weak part becomes more and more liable to 
have the essential violence of any impending dis- 
ease fall on it, as the person increases in age: 
therefore, a child’s diseases are more under the 
influence of such modifying states of the atmos- 
phere than those of adults are. 

These distinctions follow from the fact which 
was pointed out clearly by Dr. Armstrong, that 
the various forms of disease, which appear ina 
number of persons, who have been subjected to 
the causes of the same disease under the same 
circumstances, arise from the modifying influence 
of this weak part. © Thus, if this chronic disorder 
of irritation in children, so often alluded to in the 
preceding pages, have, from accident or other- 
wise, been determined to the lungs of the indi- 
vidual, which would be done for instance by the 
child getting an accidental attack of pneumonia 
during the time of its suffering under the chronic 
derangement, then, on the application of any 
cause of acute disease to the body of that child, 
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after it has reached man’s estate, the lungs, from 
being the weaker part, will in the majority of 
cases be subjected to the chief violence of the 
disease: that is, if the disease be typhus, it will 
be typhus with the chief symptom pneumonia, 
instead of its being an inflammation of some 
other part, an abdominal viscus perhaps, as de- 
termined by the constitution of the atmosphere 
for the time being. | 

So greatly is the health of the man influenced 
by the good or bad health of the child! but this 
is not the time for carrying these discussions 
further. | 

‘Such is the mode in which the diseases of in- 
fants are produced and their different forms deter- 
mined. It will be remarked, that many of the 
above observations apply also to those who have 
passed the period of infancy and have become 
children. Indeed, the diseases of children vary 
from those of infants only from being rather less 
simple ; and it may be here remarked, that the 
diseases of adults differ from those of children by 
being still more extended, and therefore further re- 
moved from the simplicity of infantile disorder. 

In infancy, the first simple dawnings of morbid 
action occur. A simple cause acts ona simple, 
because perfect, machinery, and the result conse- 
quently bears marks of the same simplicity. As 
infants grow into children however, new causes 
of irritation arise, and the old ones acquire a 
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modified power by acting on the body, which has 
now become, as it were, contaminated .by the 
effects of previous complaints. ‘The diseases are 
no longer transient. ‘They remain longer, are 
more complex, and are not so easily relieved; the 
infantile remitting fever takes the place of short 
attacks of indigestion, and if the system of bad 
management be continued, the chronic disorder, 
so.often spoken of, puts on a more serious aspect, 
and either terminates in some form of marasmus, 
or it leaves the constitution in a languid unhealthy 
state, and lays the foundation for future. scrofula 
or consumption, or for that valetudinarian state in 
which many persons pass their lives. 

It is true, that as the powers of a child’s diges- 
tion increase with its age, the constitution often 
recovers itself after the period. of teething is 
passed, at least, where the system of feeding is 
not a very bad one; but, on the other hand, as the 
diet becomes more complicated in proportion as 
the child increases in age, an occasional excess 
becomes more detrimental; it also occurs more 
frequently ; and thus the pallid cheek is oftener 
lighted up by the flush of fever, and a more fre- 
quent recurrence to medicine is required. But 
these are differences in degree rather than in 
kind, and do not require to be more particularly 
pointed out. 
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CHAP. V. 


On the effect of good and bad moral Treatment 
on the Health of Children. 


Ir is not to be supposed that the effects of edu- 
cation on the health of children are as great as 
those which follow proper or improper modes of 
physical education. Stil they are important ; and 
would be so even if it were only because they 
afford an additional reason, why a more philoso-~ 
phical attention should be paid to the education of 
children than has hitherto prevailed. 

The absolute influence, however, of a bad 
education on a child’s health is very great ; for, 
since much of his future happiness depends on 
the principles which are instilled during infancy, 
so is the state of his health in infancy much more 
dependant on this circumstance than 1s commonly 
supposed. 

It is of still more consequence to consider this 
point in reference to London children than to 
those who live in the country; because, from its 
being more difficult to preserve the health of 
children in London than in the country, a due at- 
tention to collateral circumstances is the more 
necessary. 
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Thus then, whilst it has been shown, that irri- 
tations of various kinds form the exciting and 
predisposing causes of all children’s diseases, it 
will now be discussed, how the bad passions, which 
arise from a faulty education, may, and do often, 
materially influence the state of health in children ; 
either by acting as any other irritating cause 
would do, or by increasing the effect of such irri- 
tations as may be present in the constitution. 

They wiil do this, therefore, in two ways; first, 
by producing disorder directly, with or without 
the assistance of other causes, and secondly, by 
aggravating the danger of diseases which are 
already formed. 

There are many ways, in which, the passions, 
by forming the exciting causes of disease in chil- 
dren, directly produce disorder; but it must be 
understood that this effect never happens, unless 
the constitution be in a state prepared to be thus 
excited. 

For instance, if a child be in perfect health, he 
may have the actions of his body increased by the 
exciting power of the passions, without an attack 
of disease being the consequence. Of course, 
the truth of this is proved daily ; and indeed, in 
many cases, where the system 1s sufficiently pre- 
disposed to take on a disordered action, mental 
excitation is not sufficient to turn the scale, and 
the child is saved from an attack of disease, from 
that cause at least. And it is well for us that such 
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is the case; for since we find so few children who 
are taught to subdue their passions properly, and 
so few too, whose diet and the other parts of 
whose physical education are so well regulated as 
to preserve the balance-beam of their health mo- 
tionless and at its due poise; the health of chil- 
dren would be precarious indeed, if the excite- 
ment of the passions were sufficient to overthrow 
the equilibrium, whenever the predisposing causes 
of disease are present. But it can easily be con- 
ceived that a child’s system may be brought so 
near the verge of disease by the existence of that 
chronic state of disorder which has been so often 
mentioned above, that a much less efiicient excite- 
ment than that of the passions may be sufficient to 
fire the train and produce an acute disease. 

An abundance of examples may be given in 
illustration of the fact that this frequently occurs. 
Nay, it is even said, and on uncontrovertible au- 
thority, that convulsions have been occasionally 
produced by the violent paroxysms of rage which 
so often occur in children, whose passions are not 
Kept within due bounds. I have never seen such 
a case, nor any person who has seen one; but to 
those who are accustomed to witness the violent 
and continued bodily exertion which infants dis- 
play when they cry from passion, it will be abun- 
dantly obvious that such an excitement will be 
sufiicient to produce an attack of disease if the 
constitution be properly predisposed to be thus 
affected. 
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In fact, exertions like this do often become the 
exciting cause of disease; much oftener than is 
usually supposed ; and whilst the progress of the 
case shews, that a faulty moral education inevita- 
bly fosters the bad passions, it is equally apparent 
that a much smaller degree of the same care 
which is necessary to keep them in due restraint, 
would be amply sufficient, if properly directed, to 
subdue them altogether. | 

Thus, an infant is permitted to indulge his pas- 
sions on small occasions ;—he obliges his nurse to 
attend to him, or he finds, in other ways, that if 
he continue to cry, his wants will be supplied, 
however preposterous they may be. If he thus 
gain the victory on small occasions, as he and his 
nurse must be brought to issue every day, on more 
important matters of debate, one of two things 
must happen; either that he is indulged on all 
occasions, which is impossible, or he must be op- 
posed, and successfully opposed, on some points. 

In proof of this, will not every mother say, 
« Why, you know, it was impossible to let him do 
that, he would have scalded himself to death,’ &c. 
Certainly she will, but she cannot draw the con- 
clusion, that if resistance be made successful in 
one such case, it may as well be made so in all, 
and great evils like these be avoided. | 

Parents, I say, cannot see this, and yet its truth 
is so apparent, that no intelligent person can be 
excused for not attending to it. 
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How then is it that conduct so inconsistent is 
permitted to pass by unheeded—unheeded, though 
it exerts so deleterious an influence on the present 
and future health and happiness of the children, 
who are subjected to its consequences? Ii is the 
want of firmness and rational consistency in nurses 
that makes these really trifling duties so difficult 
to be performed. ‘The majority of even well-in- 
formed persons act too little from reason, and too 
much from feeling, to make it difficult to explain 
this curious circumstance. It is not wonderful 
then not only that nurses, the expansion of whose 
minds is generally so inferior, should err in this 
particular, but that their superiors should neglect 
to teach them how to act differently ; and yet, as 
will be shown hereafter, it will be easy for parents 
to avoid all similar evils. Two things only are 
wanted—Let them first fix the proper principle 
of action firmly in their own minds, and then by 
obliging their nurses to conform to that principle 
strictly, the difficulty vanishes. 

A single example may be indulged in,x—The 
point of keeping children so much in the arms is 
discussed at large in a succeeding page. Now, 
why should a child desire rather to lie on the arm 
than on a warm bed or a cool mattrass >—Merely 
because he has been taught from the first hour of 
life to expect the former, or in other words, to like 
it better. But whilst it is evident, that he would 
as easily have been trained differently, if his 
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parents had so willed it, it is equally so that the 
wrong choice has been made for him; for more 
pleasures and fewer inconveniences attend on the 
one than on the other, as must be apparent to all 
who think of it. 

But to recur to the point from whence this di- 
gression arose. It is said, that the violent bodily 
exertions, which follow mental excitation, do fre- 
quently produce severe disorders, when the body 
is predisposed to be acted on by the causes of 
disease. A child, for instance, is weakly from 
chronic ill-health ; he gradually becomes worse ; 
he is more fretful, his cheek flushes, his breath is 
acid and disagreeable, his skin is hot and histongue 
white. Medicine is offered to him by his mother, 
and she desires that he may be restricted in his 
diet. He will not take the medicine, and he suc- 
ceeds in obtaining his accustomed quantity of 
food. Perseverance only produces more resist- 
ance ; the system is more excited, the fever is in- 
creased, and thus an attack of infantile fever is 
produced, when, perhaps, a dose of opening me- 
dicine and abstinence from stimulating food for a 
day or two, would have dissipated these prelimi- 
nary symptoms of disease. 

Or the day is very cold, and a child is permitted 
to expose himself improperly; or, he does it in 
spite of opposition. An inflammation of the lungs 
is the consequence, and perhaps death follows ; or 
the foundation is Jaid for future asthma or con- 
sumption. | 
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It is points like these which form the very es- 
sence of preventive medicine, and a multitude of 
them will occur to the mind of every one on con- 
sideration. 

In this way then, the bad passions of children 
tend to produce disease directly. ‘Their agency 
in aggravating diseases when present, is equally 
important and is more easy to be perceived. 

Indeed, there is scarcely any case of disease to 
which this indirect injurious effect of the want of 
a proper moral controul over the patient does not 
apply. It impedes the practitioner in his investi- 
gation of the disease ; it always renders the ap- 
plication of his remedies in some degree hurtful, 
from the difficulty which is experienced in indu- 
cing submission ; and above all, it too often pre- 
vents him from administering medicines altoge- 
ther, even in cases where the life of the child is 
forfeited in consequence. 

Few children will permit an examination to be 
made of their complaints ;. at least, without their 
fears or passions being so roused, as often to make 
the investigation unsatisfactory. This applies to 
infants as wellas to children ; for, it is a sure sign 
of bad moral management, when even an infant 
cries before strangers. 

Hence, it scarcely ever happens that a child will 
take medicine without resisting ; and the resist- 
ance is often so great as either to prevent the 
medicine from being given altogether, or to 
cause the loss of the greater part of it. 
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Again, how difficult it often is to prevail on a 
child to lie in bed; although many cases of dis- 
ease occur, in which a due attention to the state 
of the skin forms a very essential part of the 
treatment ; and therefore a continuation in bed 1s 
most advisable. 

It would be very easy to multiply examples of 
disorders being aggravated by improper treat- 
ment of children with regard, to their moral ma- 
nagement. A few however may be mentioned. 

it was not long ago, that a little girl became ill 
and feverish during weaning. Symptoms were 
present which led to an apprehension that her 
head was in some degree affected. Of course it 
was important to ascertain the truth of this; but 
it was almost impossible to do so, or account of 
the extreme irritability of the child’s temper. 
She would not bear the presence of her medical 
attendants without crying violently, so that it was 
impossible to investigate the symptoms of her dis- 
order with accuracy} No doubt, the irritability 
of this child’s temper was materially increased by 
the peculiar tendency of her disorder towards the 
brain; but, if her moral education had been con- 
ducted on better principles no such aggravation 
would have occurred ; for, her temper would not 
have been irritable. 

Perhaps there is no single symptom which is: so 
useful in the investigation of disease as the state 
of the tongue: and yet, it is the daily complaint 
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of every meiical man that children will not show 
their tongues. It is unimportant indeed, in the 
majority of instances ; but, in more doubtful cases, 
the want of this sign may, and probably often 
does, lead a medical man to decide improperly on 
his patient’s disorder. 

it was only yesterday that a medical man found it 
to be impossible to give a child opening medi- 
cine: at least, he desisted, because though it was 
forced down, the whole was rejected by the sto- 
mach in an instant afterwards. Fortunately this 
is a case, in which abstinence will cure the disor- 
der; but more time will necessarily elapse before 
the child is well, as medicine cannot be exhibited ; 
and, it is necessary to add, that although this 
patient’s obstinacy .arose from very defective 
moral management, yet the practitioner felt con- 
vinced, that, if the child had been placed imme- 
diately under his own care, he could have secured, 
and even by the mildest means, within an hour, 
the object which he had in view. 

The measles prevailed very much during No- 
vember and December in 1820: and perhaps 
there is no disease in which a proper regulation 
of the temperature of the skin is so important as 
in this. — . 

Certainly, many children were prevailed on to 
lie in bed. Indeed, every one must have observed, — 
and fortunate it is that it should be so, that the tem- 
pers of children are frequently as it were reversed 
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during an attack of severe disease. Although 
their temper may be irritable when in health, 
they become tractable and patient when labour- 
mg under an acute disease. It may be, that their 
feelings are so entirely changed, as to frighten 
them into submission to what they feel to be an 
overwhelming influence: it is often, that the dis- 
ease naturally renders the child’s faculties obtuse. 
However this may be, it frequently happens, as is 
observed above, that violent children are gentle 
and tractable when ill: but unfortunately it is not 
always so. Several children during this epidemic 
suffered relapses, on account of an improper ex- 
posure of their bodies to cold. One child, in 
particular, who had the disease favourably, suf- 
fered afterwards from this cause. He would not 
ie in bed; but was found every day with the 
upper half of his body uncovered. ‘To avoid the 
evil consequences of this bad management, it was 
recommended, that a blanket, folded like a shawl, 
should be put over the shoulders and fastened 
round the neck by means of tapes. ‘The blanket 
was even put on the patient by his medical attend- 
ant: “but it was in vain. The next day it was 
all off, and yet the child was only two years old. 
Immediately on the decline of the eruption he 
had a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs, 
from which he narrowly escaped with life. 

Another little boy did actually die in a second 
relapse of the same complaint, and under almost 
similar circumstances. 
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But a case, of the same kind, occurred some 
years ago, which, as it was peculiar in several 
respects, I will describe from the notes which 
were taken some time after the child recovered. 
It is the case of a little boy, an only son, and 
whose life was peculiarly valuable on account of 
some collateral circumstances. ‘‘ He was a boy 
of great intellect, and as it afterwards appeared of 
an excellent disposition. His disease was the 
measles, and he narrowly escaped death, solely 
on account of the difficulties, which arose during 
the treatment, from the violence of his opposition 
to the application of every kind of remedy. 

He could not be prevailed on to touch medi- 
cine, nor to have the slightest thing done to him 
by any mode of persuasion, or by such coersion 
as his friends would permit. He would, on no 
account, lie in bed; and although, bleeding and 
other remedial treatment were absolutely neces- 
sary to the child’s safety, yet the bare attempt to 
put any proper measure in practice, produced a 
paroxysm of passion, which, whilst it far exceeded 
in violence any thing which I had ever seen, had 
no mean influence in aggravating that inflamma- 
tory state of his windpipe and other air passages 
which formed the dangerous part of his disease. 

As the danger increased however, his medical 
men were, at last, allowed to use such coercisve 
measures as enabled the child to struggle through 
the disorder, although his life was thus very 
nearly lost.”’ 
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This case is particularly mentioned, because 
the boy afterwards showed how much might 
have been done for him bya different mode of 
treatment. He discovered great talents, and, by 
a few kind attentions, his confidence was, at an 
after period, gained. 

The process however wasan extremely slow one; 
but he was gradually brought to submit to restraint ; 
and although it is even now almost ridiculous to 
witness the numberless reasons which he con- 
jures up, why he should avoid taking medicine, 
or doing any similarly disagreeable thing; yet 
reasoning with him will always induce submis- 
sion. Indeed, on such occasions as these, he has 
courageously held out his arm to be bled, merely 
on the faith of being told by one whom he knows 
has never deceived him, that he will be hurt a lit- 
tle indeed, but much less by so doing, than by 
using resistance to what is necessary to be done. 

‘IT have never yet known an instance, in which 
so much has been done in so short a time, by the 
mere circumstances of speaking truth toa child 
and reasoning with him kindly, so as to show that 
much interest is felt in his welfare. 

It is hoped that this chapter shows clearly, how 
much influence bad moral habits have in adding 
to and increasing the difficulties and dangers of 
childhood. It only remains to observe, that the 
evil does not rest here. Trace a child so edu- 
cated until he become a man; and, setting aside 
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the probability, which exists, of his health being 
ruined by the continuance of diseases which have 
arisen from this cause in childhood, it will be 
seen, that bad moral habits act as decidedly in 
inducing or aggravating disease in adult life as 
they do, before the period of childhood is passed. 
In such a man, the causes of disease are much 
more numerous than in one of correct habits. 
Nay, the effect is much more decided and appa- 
rent. <A well regulated mind is as oil to the 
springs of life: it ensures peace if not happiness, 
and it has no mean influence in extending the 
pleasures which arise from health. 


CHAP. VI. 


On the different periods of Childhood. 


Ir has been the object of the preceding pages 
to point out the general circumstances under 
which disease takes place in children, the causes 


which lead to it, and some of the signs by which 


it may be detected. 

It was necessary to give these preliminary dis- 
sertations before entering on the more practical 
part of the subject, in order that the rules for the 
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prevention of disease and for the general ma- 
nagement of children, so as to preserve their 
health, might be more easily comprehended and 
more readily acted on; since they would then 
appear to be, what it is hoped they are, deduc- 
tions from the principles which had been laid 
down in former chapters. 

The present chapter then will form the com- 
mencement of the more practical part of these 
observations on children, and it will be followed 
by others which will describe what appears to be 
the best mode of managing infants and children, 
as wellas by some concluding ones, which will be 
dedicated to the consideration of the best general 
methods of improving the health of those children 
who may be suffering under the effects of impro- 
per physical and moral treatment, and of fitting 
them for receiving benefit from more rational 
habits of life. 

in discussing the interesting questions which 
relate to the preservation of health in children, 
it will be convenient to divide the period of child- 
hood into several portions. The subject indeed 
thus divides itself naturaly. ‘The processes of 
teething and of weaning for instance form land- 
marks, which cannot be mistaken; for the treat- 
ment, which is required at these different periods, 
is so modified by the existing circumstances, that 
it would only produce confusion if the whole sub-- 
ject were taken into consideration at once. 
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In the first place then we may divide the years 
of childhood into two periods; into infancy, and 
childhood properly so called ; infancy compre- 
hending about the two first years of the child’s 
life, or until he have acquired all his teeth and can 
walk and talk—childhood, the years which inter- 
vene between infancy and puberty. 

These periods differ much in their relative dif- 
ficulties and dangers. Infancy, at least after the 
process of teething has commenced, forms per- 
haps the most precarious period of human exist- 
ence; whilst childhood is perhaps the most 
healthy. It is true, that, generally speaking, 
those contagious febrile disorders which are em- 
phatically called the diseases of childhood, occur 
during the years of childhood ; and it is too true, 
that no one ought to feel secure that he will rear _ 
his children until they have had the measles, the 
scarlet fever and the small-pox, if the cow-pox be 
objected to. But although the occurrence of 
these diseases necessarily brings with it anxiety 
and dread, yet if due attention be paid to the 
preservation of health in children, if the consti- 
tution be invigorated and the mind in a well- 
regulated, tranquil state, the majority of children 
will escape these dangers of childhood. 

To shew more plainly however the dangers to 
which children are subject during infancy it is 
further necessary to divide that period into three 
parts; namely, into infancy proper, or the period 
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from birth to the commencement of teething, 
and into the periods of teething and of weaning. 
The first of these intervals is generally one of 
uninterrupted health. A mere infant is a very 
healihy creature ; for with good nursing and pro- 
per food he is seldom ill. But he 1s surrounded 
by dangers during the periods of teething aad 
of weaning. Affections of the head cut off mul- 
titudes of infants, whilst they are teething, and 
disorders of the intestinal canal, which also bring 
in their train similar aifections of the head, and 
other diseases, form the difficulties which arise 
during the period of weaning. 

Simple however as the objects are, to which 
the attention 1s to be directed during the first 
months of an infant’s existence, yet those months 
constitute a much more eventful era of human 
existence than is usually imagined. The years 
of life are linked together by an imperceptible 
bond of union; a controuling influence hangs 
over them which, taking its origin from the ha- 
bits of body and of mind, which are formed 
during the period of infancy, makes each suc- 
ceeding year, in a great degree, dependant on its 
predecessor, and fashions the mental and bodily 
powers, according to a standard which was erect- 
ed almost at the birth of the child. 

‘The habits of infancy are, in a great degree, 
the habits of after life. [fa child be bora of 
healthy parents and be itself originally healthy, 
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just inasmuch as it is fed on proper food in in- 
fancy, as its moral education has been well con- 
ducted, as it has been sufficiently exposed to the 
air, and screened from being acted on by the 
causes of acute disease, so will the period of 
teething be passed without injury. Just also as 
the perilous process of weaning has been pro- 
perly conducted and the child is afterwards fed 
and attended to on rational principles, will the 
system be strengthened, and fitted for bearing 
up against the curious and hitherto-unexplamed 
tendencies to the attack of hereditary and other 
diseases, which mark the era of puberty. And 
then, to the end of life, if he enter manhood with 
a sound constitution and a healthy mind, and if 
the same rational attention to the preservation of | 
heaith and the avoidance of disease be continued, 
will 1t be found, that his pleasures and his pains, 
his falling into the grave, worn out by length of 
years and the consequences of a gradual but una- 
voidable decay, instead of perishing by a pre- 
mature death, will be but as corollaries to the 
habits of his early life. ‘Thus it 1s, that those 
seeds of evil or of good, which are sown in infan- 
cy, spring up before the years of childhood are 
even entered on, and are matured, in after life, 
under the form of a blighted stock or of a vene- 
rable tree, the pride of its congeners and the or- 
nament of its race. 

If the effects of early physical and moral edu- 
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cation be so momentous, and, that it 1s so, with 
a few trifling exceptions with respect to acute 
diseases, reason and observation abundantly 
prove, what subject can bring with it more anx- 
iety in the discussion than the question of the 
early management of childhood—mind and body, 
happiness and health, all have to be formed at 
that period, and all therefore are greatly depend- 
ant on the exertions and rightmindedness of pa- 
rents and of those who are placed under them in 
the care of children. ‘pale P 

Take the converse of the proposition. ‘T'race 
the adult man down again into the child. If he 
be froward, if he be a valetudinarian, whose life 
is miserable from constant disorder, or if he be 
dying of consumption brought on by imprudence 
and excess, it will be found that he was froward 
from childhood, that the diseases which occurred 
at that period, from neglect, had laid the founda- 
tion of his present ailments, or that the irregula- 
rity of his conduct was but the natural conse- 
quence of his early misshapen habits. If he be 
healthy, on the contrary, and amiable and happy, 
he will have been so from his infancy, and he will 
have reasson to bless his mother and pour thanks 
into her ear rather than bite it off as the boy of 
old did with equal propriety. 

‘he power of early care in children is how- 

ever not omnipotent: it cannot avert the conse- 
— quences of faults in the natural structure of the 
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body ; it cannot preserve a child or a man from 
the occasional action of such causes as are ine- 
vitably followed by disease or death, by unhappi- 
ness or perhapsinfamy. But whilst such casual- 
ties are but the accidents of human life, a strict 
enquiry into all the circumstances of each case 
will show, that very many even of these excep- 
tions, are exceptions rather in appearance than 
in reality; and, that with greater prudence, the 
want of which may be fairly attributed to early 
mismanagement, they might have been prevented 
from occurring. 

Let it not be believed that, by pushing this 
argument of the responsibility of parents so far, 
it is intended to say that all these good conse- 
quences are in the reach of every parent, or that 
the corresponding evils can be avoided at will. 
‘The best of us, those who see its truth the most 
clearly, can reach but a very limited point in this 
race of well-doing: the foresight of mankind is 
still too imperfect to counteract by present mea- 
sures the occurrence of all possible contingences ; 
but by tracing the subject to something like its 
limits, a better view of the whole matter will be 
obtained; and thus, though we may be clearly 
led to perceive, that the ultimate aim of our 
wishes is unattainable, yet we shall be more 
likely to do all that is possible than if our view 
had been more confined and imperfect, 
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CHAP. VIL. 


On the management of the first period of Infancy. 


Inrancy, as has been explained above, com- 
prehends the interval between birth and_ the 
time when the child can walk and talk and 
has cut his first set of twenty teeth. It may 
be divided into three periods; namely, into in- 
fancy proper, teething and weaning. Infancy 
proper generally terminates about the seventh or 
eighth month, when teething commences, and 
the latter is commonly completed by the end of 
the second year, the process of weaning usually 
taking place at some period within this interval. 

Although the first months of infancy are, in 
general, under proper: care, months of perfect 
health, yet, as some observations above attempt to 
show, it is a very important period of human ex- 
istence ; for the physical and moral habits which 
are generated in that interval exert an evident 
and commanding influence over the individual 
during the remainder of his life. 

The general principles, on which a child should 
be treated during this first period of infancy, are 
very simple and easy to be comprehended. Let 
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him live on the food which nature has provided 
for him, let him be warmly clothed, let him have 
plenty of air and exercise and tepid bathing, and 
let his moral habits be fashioned after a rational 
standard. These form the basis of good manage- 
ment during infancy, and it is hoped that by a 
little explanation it will be seen that they can 
be easily as well as successfully carried into 
practice. 


Of the care of a child immediately after birth. 
—An infant, as every one knows, cries whenit 
comes into the world. It would seem that this 
takes place for the purpose of securing a full in- 
flation of the lungs, without which of course re- 
spiration would be imperfect and the child’s life 
would be endangered. Hence, if an infant do 
not cry immediately after birth, it forms a reason- 
able ground for apprehension either that the child 
is still-born or that some obstruction to the pas- 
sage of the air into the lungs exists. 

Itis necessary to give here some general in- 
structions as to the proper treatment of cases 
like these, because although the presence of a 
medical man may make them unnecessary in the 
majority of cases, yet, as'females are frequently 
delivered with only the assistance of incompetent 
attendants, a little knowledge on such matters 
may occasionally be the means of saving a child’s 
life. 
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When an infant then, does not cry immedi- 
ately on being born, an attendant should examine 
the navel-string. If it pulsate, the child is alive ; 
if not, it is either dead or the functions of life are 
suspended, the cause of this suspension being, 
that the navel-string has been accidentally pressed 
on for too long a time during the birth.* 

On further examination, if the child’s skin be 
found to be of a bluish colour, but otherwise 
apparently healthy, it is probable that the func- 
tions of life are only suspended, and then the 
means of resuscitation, described below, are to 
be put in practice; but if the infant have been 
long dead, it will be made apparent by the cuticle 
having peeled off at various points, the stomach 
being swelled and dark coloured and by the pre- 
sence of other signs of putridity. 

If the navel-string pulsate however, and espe- 
cially if the child move, it is probable that 
phlegm in the throat prevents the passage of air 


* The reason that pressure on the navel-string produces death 
or apparent death, is, that the navel-string forms the bond of con- 
nexion between the mother and child: through its vessels, not 
only does the latter receive its nourishment, but these vessels, at 
the same time, constitute the medium, by which the blood is passed 
to and fro to be purified, in the same way that the blood is puri- 
fied after birth, by the process of respiration. Hence, if continued 
pressure be made on the navel-string, so as to obstruct the circula- 
tion of the blood through its vessels, death takes place as certainly, 
aud in as short atime as it is produced by hanging or drowning, 
or by the passage of the air to the lungs being stopped by any 
other means in after-life. 
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mto the lungs; and it will be easy to remove this 
phiegm by passing the little finger fairly into the 
throat through the mouth and hooking it up. The 
child will receive no injury by this operation, and 
as it will probably struggle, that very irritation 
will often be sufficient to make it breathe. If 


these plans do not succeed, it will be necessary to 


close the infants nostrils and to blow strongly into 
the mouth. If still no effect be produced, a 
vessel of warm water must be procured and when 
the navel-string has ceased to pulsate, but not till 
then, the child must be separated from the mother 
in the way which will be immediately described, 
and the process for resuscitating: still-born infants 
be promptly put in practice. 


To tie the navel-string and separate the child, 
it is necessary to procure two pieces of small 
tape, each about six inches long, and having a 
knot at each end, or what is better, two strings of 
the same length made of about twelve threads of 
cotton or other thread, each having a knot at 


_ both ends, and after tying one of them very tight 


round the navel-string, with a double knot, at 
about an inch and a half from the child’s body, 
and the other, in the same way at about the same 
distance from the first, to cut through the navel- 
string between them by means of a large pair of 
scissars. ‘The knots at each end of the ligatures 
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are very useful; for as the strings are generally 
wet, they become so slippery, that it is difficult to 
tie the knots tight enough to stop the circulation 
and prevent the occurrence of bleeding after- 
wards, without this support for the fingers. 


In resuscitating still-born infants, three cir- 
cumstances are to be attended to; the heat of the 
infant’s body is to be preserved, the lungs are to 
be inflated and stimuli are to be applied to the 
child both inwardly and outwardly before as well 
as after it has begun to breathe. 

The best way of preserving the heat of the body 
is by immersion in warm water im a convenient 
pan or foot-pail. The water should be of about 
97° of heat, or if a thermometer be not at hand, 
as warm as is agreeable to the human body ; 
and indeed it is a good rule to have a supply of 
hot water ready whenever the birth of a child is 
near at hand. 

The mode of inflating the lungs is, to insert a 
quill to one of the nostrils (the child being up 
to the neck in warm water), to close the mouth 
and the other nostril, and to blow into the quill 
till the chest is distended with air, an assistant 
being directed to press the trachea or windpipe to 
one side as it runs down the middle of the neck, 
so as to prevent the air from going down the 
cesophagus and distending the stomach and 
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bowels as well as the lungs. When the lungs 
have been thus fully distended, the air must be 
forced back again through the child’s mouth by 
gentle pressure on the chest, and this process of 
filling and pressing out must be alternated in 
quick succession until the child begin to show 
siens of life, or until it is useless to contimue the 
process longer. 

if life return, it is shown by the colour of the 
skin becoming first, from being blue, of a bluish 
red and afterwards of a more vivid red, by the 
heart being felt to pulsate feebly, and lastly by the 
child moving its limbs and making’ spasmodic 
efforts to breathe. 'The pulsation of the heart is 
the first symptom which takes place, but it often 
happens that the complexion will be seen tochange 
before this can be perceived; and therefore after 
that has occurred, the child may be expected to 
give a convulsive sigh. He then remains again 
motionless for some seconds, when the sigh is re- 
peated again and again, the interval between 
each sigh becoming shorter and shorter, until the 
breathing is perfectly established and the child 
recovers. 

After the child has breathed once, it 1s advan- 
tageous for an assistant to rub a little spirit 
of hartshorn or sal volatile on the hands, and 
to let the child draw in the stimulating fumes 
when it next breathes. This will often produce 
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breathing™. ie 
Many infants are in this way snatched from 
death ; but in the great majority of births, the 
child either cries at once, or, by a convulsive 
effort of its own or by external assistance, the 
phlegm is removed from its throat and respiration 
is established. Nurses are then, in general, very 
solicitous to put a flannel cap on the child’s head 
lest it should take cold. It would perhaps be difh- 
cult to say why the head should be more liable to 
be affected by the cold air than any other part of 
the body; but it will be sufficient to wrap the 
child up in flannel after it has fairly breathed 
and cried, and has acquired a red colour of the 
skin instead of that darker bluish tint which it 
possesses when first born: it may then be laid on 
the bed in a warm place, and if a sufficient aper- 
ture be left for the infant to breathe through, it 
will not be necessary to pay further attention to it 
for some time. 3 
It will generally be convenient however to em- 
ploy the time which elapses between the birth 
and the mother’s being removed into bed, in 


* It has been recommended in these cases to use a more stimu- 
lating air such as oxygen gas in inflating the lungs; also to em- 
ploy galvanism or electricity. The first of these suggestions is , 
probably a good one; but it will so seldom happen that the 
mecessary apparatus is at hand, that it is almost nugatory to men- 
tion it. 
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washing and dressing the child. Warm water 
should always be used in washing an infant; and 
whilst the water is clean its eyes should be well 
washed by means of a soft bit of linen. After 
this, soap and flannel may be used liberally to the 
rest of the body, two precautions being neces- 
sary; namely, to perform the washing in a warm 
part of the room especially in winter, and to take 
care that none of the soaped water be permitted 
_ to run into the infant’s eyes. 

It sometimes happens, that the white pasty 
secretion by which the child’s body is covered, 
adheres so firmly to the cuticle, that it cannot be 
removed without using more force than is consist- 
ent with the tender state of an infant’s skin. It 
will be better in such cases to let some portion 
remain, as it will be gradually removed in a few 
days, although nurses say that the skin is sore if 
this be done. An old soft napkin is the best 
towel for wiping the infant’s body dry. 

In dressing the baby, nurses are always soli- 
citous, as it is remarked above, to keep the head 
covered, and the double cap and the piece of flan- 
nel sewed in the inside to cover the natural open- 
ing at the top of the head form no unimportant 
part of the paraphernalia. Now thereis no necessity 
for this piece of flannel, and indeed more than a 
single cap is equally unnecessary. Why, as has 
been asked above, is the head more susceptible 
of receiving injury from cold than other parts of 
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the body? Let a satisfactory answer be given to 
this question and the practice may be continued ; 
but since it will commonly be found that the cus- 
tom has descended by tradition, and that neither 
nurse nor parent is able to give a reason why 
the necessity should exist, it will be better to hear 
what anatomy says on the subject. The more 
blood is sent to any part of the body the greater 
are the powers of life which reside in that part. 
Therefore as the head in children is very abun- 
dantly supplied with blood, it is, im reality better 
adapted for resisting the usual effects of cold than 
almost any other part.of the body is. It would 
be much better and more reasonable to put more 
clothing on the hands and feet than on the head ; 
for as those parts are the furthest removed from 
the heart or centre of the circulation, the powers 
of life residing in them are not so strong as to 
make such an artificial mode of warmth unim- 
portant, especially in cold weather. 

The proper care of the navel-string is gene- 
rally considered to be very important: but it is 
really not so. Nothing more is necessary than to 
wrap a bit of soft rag, singed to take off the napp, 
round it, so as to separate it from the child’s skin, 
and to lay it upwards on the stomach; a roller 
being passed round the child’s body so as to se- 
cure it in its place. 

The rest of the: dressing is still too com- 
plicated ; although it is indeed greatly simplified 
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since the time of our ancestors, when the child 
was swathed and confined by a quantity of cloth- 
ing which must have interfered with its growing 
properly and been otherwise very inconvenient. 
The different items of petticoats, stays, shirt, and 
frock, must be very unnecessary when a species 
of dress might easily be contrived which would 
comprise the advantages of all these different ar- 
ticles, and yet be put on at once and with little or 
no trouble to the infant. 

The principal uses of clothes are to preserve 
the warmth of the body and to defend it from the 
inclemencies of the seasons. ‘The use of the dif- 
ferent articles of clothing is to fulfil more conve- 
niently certain minor requisites or supposed re- 
quisites of clothes. So warmth is fully obtained 
by the use of flannel; but as flannel next an in- 
fant’s skin would probably produce irritation, an 
inner garment of fine linen or a shirt is inter- 
posed ; and, as some pressure of the body is sup- 
posed to be required, stays are added; whilst as 
an ornamental covering for the whole the frock 
follows and completes the catalogue, except in- 
deed that a pinafore is often added, although a 
young infant ought to have but little use for such 
an article of dress. 

There would be no impropriety in these seve- 
ral articles, if it did not put the child to inconve- 
nience and irritate him to put them on seriatim : 
but this is a considerable evil ; for, as preserving 
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a child from irritation is as a corner-stone in 
building up a good disposition, and as the opera- 
tion of dressing forms one of the greatest causes 
of irritation to which a child is subjected, it 
should be simplified by all possible means. 

This may be done by making the whole of 
a child’s clothing in one piece. Let the basis be 
flannel, the inside muslin, and the outside of any 
convenient ornamental material; let there be a body 
made up to the chin with sleeves; let the dress be 
open behind but wide enough to allow of a consi- 
derable wrapping over except at the upper part 
above the shoulders; and then, if the part which 
corresponds to the child’s waist be so extended on 
one side as to go any required number of times 
round the body, and if this extended part have a 
second slip of the same material sewed at a con- 
venient distance from the end, so that it may be 
turned back and passed the contrary way round, 
it will meet the first, and may be tied so as to 
fasten the dress on the child’s body ornamentally 
as well as securely. ‘I'wo additional tapes above 
the shoulders would only be required. 

Were a plan like this to be adopted, the busi- 
ness of dressing would be that almost of a mo- 
ment; and besides saving inconvenience to the 
child, it would entirely prevent the necessity for 
using pins in dressing infants, which practice 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated, and which, 
even on the present plan of dressing, is never 
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necessary. Pins are a very convenient substitute 
for a needle and thread; but they should not, on 
any account be used in any part of an infant’s 
dress. | 

It is customary to wrap the infant, when dressed, 
in flannel, and to place it in bed. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to keeping it warm; for the 
powers of life are very weak in such young crea- 
tures, and therefore cold acts very injuriously on 
them. 

Few nurses remove the child’s clothes until 
after a lapse of twenty-four hours ; but after that 
time, they should be changed, and the child 
should be washed twice in every day. Warm 
water is the most proper for washing infants, and 
it should be used in sufficient quantity to wash 
every particle of dirt and of unpleasant secretion 
from the surface of the body; great care being 
taken to make all the folds of the skin perfectly 
clean. Much attention is also required to wipe 
the skin dry: indeed it is to negligence on this 
point that ulcers are so often formed or great 
irritation is produced within the folds of the skin 
and at the flexures of ihe joints. Where cleanli- 
ness is strictly enforced, and all those concealed 
parts of the skin are kept perfectly dry, such in- 
flammations will never arise. As a substitute for 
_ this necessary care, nurses employ flour or hair- 
powder, and dust it over the skin, especially 
- within these folds for the purpose of absorbing 
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the moisture which is left after washing. It is 
true that the plan generally succeeds; but why 
should its adoption be necessary? Care and at- 
tention in the use of the towel will be more than 
sufficiently efficacious in every instance. 

It is of consequence to press this point very 
particularly ; for, as every mother knows, the duty 
of making an infant’s skin dry is one of which the 
nurse is called on to perform many times in every 
day, and much depends on its being properly per- 
formed as often as it may be necessary and as 
speedily after it becomes so as possible: warm 
water being used to cleanse the skin frequently in 
the day. 


CHAP. VIIL. 


On Nursmg Infants and on Nurses. 


Tue question of nursing now presents itseif. 
it may be supposed that nothing remains to be 
said on this subject ; but itis otherwise ; for if one 
of the principles on which these pages are writ- 
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ten be correct, many of the bad moral habits of 
children are produced by the present mode of 
nursing, and consequently, if that mode be 
changed or modified, it is reasonable to hepe 
that the formation of such habits will atso be 
prevented. 

The point of accustoming children to be se 
much on the arm has been casually alluded to in 
a preceding page; but it requires a more ex- 
tended discussion in this place. The custom is 
so general in this country as to be almost uni- 
versal, except in the lower orders of society. 
Whence has it arisen and what are the advan- 
tages to be gained by it? It is useful and im the 
world’s opmion essential on three accounts: {ft 
facilitates the preservation of a due degree of 
warmth in the child, it affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the nurse to give her charge exercise, 
and it secures a proper degree of attention to the 
infant in other respects. But the first of these 
objects may be gained by additional clothing and 
by the warmth of a fire, the child being ordinarily 
placed when awake in a basket, which may stand 
on a chair or on the table at the nurse’s elbow, 
the second will be better done by the child’s own 
exertions, than by the nurse’s interference, espe- 
cially when old enough to be on the carpet, and 
the third is one which a nurse should not dare 
to name. 
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What are the disadvantages of the practice ? 
The child is always placed in an uncomfortable 
position and often in a hurtful one—he 1s constantly 
irritated by the arbitrary and sudden, and proba- 
bly unwished for changes of position which the 
necessities or the caprices of the nurse occasion— 
af the nurse’s temper be bad, he is thus too made 
to feel the effects of her ill-humour—and the due 
voluntary exercise of his limbs is improperly in- | 
terfered with. It will be necessary however to 
discuss the subject more in detail. 

The only proper position for a mere infant is 
the horizontal one. His body is made of the 
most yielding materials. What are afterwards 
to become bones are still composed, in a great 
part, of gristle; and the back especially, which 
bears the principal stress of the body when erect, 
is perhaps less ossified, comparatively speaking, 
than the other bones are. Hence then, the bones 
ef an infant are not calculated for bearing the 
erect position: and as if to show beyond all doubt 
that that position is improper, nature has made 
his muscles so feeble and indeed so inactive, that 
he has no power of sustaining the weight of even 
an arm ora leg; much less then can he support 
his body and head when held upright. More- 
over, if the experiment be tried, what happens? 
the back is bent and the head falls. 

After thus proving that nature objects to an in- 
fant to be placed in the erect position, it is not an 
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unfair assumption that this position is improper 
and hurtful: but this point will be mentioned 
again. The horizontal position then is decidedly 
the only proper one for an infant. But it may be 
said, that infants lie on the nurse’s knee as well 
as ona bed. They do lie there because they are 
taught and obliged to do so; but not so comforta- 
bly. The unevenness and hardness of the surface 
sufficiently distinguishes it from that of a bed or 
mattrass ; but after all the great objections to the 
practice are, that it subjects the child to all the 
caprices of the nurse, and interferes with his 
proper growth. 

It may perhaps be accounted ridiculous to al- 
lude to the reasoning powers of an infant: but as 
jts mind is in a state of formation or improvement 
from the time of birth, it must be occupied in» 
some way or other while awake. It is at least 
using its eyes: it is observing the surrounding 
objects and making itself acquainted with them. 
But it cannot do this with any effect if it be con- 
stantly interrupted by the attentions of the nurse. 
How often must it happen, that when the child 
has formed an acquaintance with some object, the 
whole train of its new associations is destroyed 
by a violent and unlooked for change of position 
on the part of the nurse, though it may be accom- 
panied by “ God bless its little heart, it should go 
and look out of the window,” or by some other 
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expressions of endearment equally unintelligible 
to the child, and equally detrimental in its effect. 

Let it not be said that this is a ridiculous mode 
of putting the question. It is a true picture of 
what happens in the best regulated nurseries 
every day, and it loudly calls out both for repre- 
hension and alteration. But the evil of thus 
rendering a child dependant ona nurse does not 
rest here. Nurses are not always the most philo- 
sophical persons in the world: they may be ill- 
tempered; and if so their illtemper may, by 
chance, be visited on the infant. At all events 
the capriciousness of the treatment, to which this 
custom gives rise, must have some effect in form- 
ing the.child’s temper, and doubtless the passions 
of infants are much fomented by the inconveni- 
ences which arise from such a mode of nursing. 

This then is one great reason why infants 
should be allowed to lie on a bed or mattrass and 
not on the nurse’sarm or knee. Good temper, as 
has been said before, is formed by the child’s 
feelings being constantly kept in an agreeable 
state; bad temper by the opposite circumstances 
being allowed to exist. 

A few words may be said here on a collateral 
branch of the subject. Good nurses are in the 
habit of talking to infants ; and no one can attend 
to an infant of even a few days old without being 
assured that this attention is very agreeable to it. 
The practice is therefore a useful one ; especially 
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as much instruction is doubtless given in that way, 
or at least the connexion between the mother or 
nurse and the child thus becomes closer and 
more endearing: but it is not necessary that an 
infant should lie on the knee to be thus attended 
to. If the basket or tray in which it lies be 
placed on a table, the nurse can speak to her 
infant just as conveniently as if it lay on her 
knee. . 

Again, the exercise which an infant takes when 
lying horizontally, and with an opportunity of 
freely extending his limbs, is much more bene- 
ficial than when he is confined in the uncomfort- 
able hollows of a nurse’s knee. It will be seen 
below how true this 1s, and how much stronger 
children who have been differently brought up 
are than under the present system. 

It only remains to consider whether the exist- 
ing practice be necessary. It cannot be neces- 
sary for children to lie always on the knee, even 
though they do cry when laid on a bed; because 
they may be taught to do otherwise, just as easily 
as they were tutored into their present habits. 
The bed and the nurse’s knee have equal attrac- 
tions to a new-born infant; and, infants only 
prefer the latter because they are taught to do so, 
and are thus led to acquire one of the worst and 
most inconvenient habits which belong to them : 
for nothing is so difficult as to put a child, when 
he gets older, out of the arms of his attendant. 
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The children of the poor however learn that from 
necessity which those of the rich are seldom taught 
at all. An ignorant nurse said to an infant, the 
other day, “ you little thing, you never will be 
down fora moment; if you werea poor man’s 
child, you would do so fast enough; and yet she 
could not draw the conclusion that it was she her- 
self who had created the difficulty ; as the child 
did not of course differ in its nature from the 
infant of the poor person. 

The children of the poor then, are taught bet- 
ter habits in this respect than those of the rich. 
It is moreover the custom in some other nations 
to act on the principles which have been advo- 
cated above, and a reference to their experience 
will show, that the practice is attended by the 
best effects on the health as well as on the tem- 
pers of children. | 

The Hindoo nurses manage admirably in this 
respect. They let their children roll constantly 
on the floor or on a mat, and they have very little 
trouble with them. When quite young, the in- 
fants lie on their backs as quietly as turtles, and 
this, merely because they have been taught to do 
so. Children under such nursing, are said to be 
the finest in the world ; and it is likewise said, 
that when the European children leave their Hin- 
doo nurses, which they constantly do when about 
‘two years of age, they become sickly. It is true 
that this ill-health is attributed to the influence of 
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the climate; but as their mode of life is then 
changed, it is perhaps more reasonable to sup- 
pose that it arises from that as a cause rather than 
from the climate, which ought to have acted on 
them as universally before as after that time. 

A lady who had been in India corroborated 
the above statement, and bore ample testimony to 
the advantage which arises from the good prac- 
tice here alluded to. It seems that.the children 
are placed on the ground with a quilt of about a 
yard square under them. This quilt is calleda 
Goodray ; at least, the sound suggested that mode 
of spelling the word. ‘They are seldom, if ever, 
in the arms; and, when carried into a room to 
company, they are laid on a tray, often quite 
naked, and with only a piece of muslin thrown 
over their bodies. This lady said, that children 
when so nursed, acquire the use of ther hmbs 
much earlier than such as are brought up in a 
different manner: and in corroboration of the 
fact, as well as of the more interesting circum- 
stance that the plan is equally applicable to the 
education of European children when in their 
own country, the lady entered into some details of 
the manner in which she had treated her own 
children. 

They were scarcely ever permitted to be on 
the knee ; but were laid on the floor or on a crib, 
during almost the whole day, and they were all 
of the most healthy description. The eldest child 
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raised himself from the horizontal position and 
sat upright at four months old, at between nine 
and ten months, he had taught himself to get up 
by the help of a chair, and to travel round the 
room from chair to chair. ‘The three other chil- 
dren were equally forward; and doubtless it is 
very unusual to see children do so much when 
treated in the common way. 

The Italian mode of nursing is less philosophi- 
cal though it is not less explanatory of the ease 
with which children may be taught to submit al- 
most to any thing. It is said to be the custom in 
Italy, to swathe the children with bandage after 
bandage, until they have the appearance of a 
large doll, and are equally incapable of bending 
their limbs. When thus confined and converted 
into mummies, their nurses, it is said, stick 
them between their arm and body with the face 
outwards, and jeave them there unnoticed during 
almost the whole day. If children can be taught 
te submit to treatment like this without repining, 
there can be no doubt of their being easily led 
to perform the more agreeable office of lying at 
their ease on a bed or rolling about the carpet. 

“ In Canada, Virginia, the Brazils, and other - 
American provinces,” says Dr. Willich, “ chil- 
dren are generally laid naked on raw cotton, in 
hammocks or cradles covered with fur.’’ In Peru 
children are placed with a few clothes round 
them in shallow pits dug inthe earth. “in some 
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parts of North America, infants are generally 
laid on couches filled with the dust of worm- 
eaten timber : this simple contrivance answers the 
useful purpose of keeping them dry and cleanly ; 
as the powdered wood absorbs all moisture. 
When they are able to move, the solicitous mo- 
ther incites them to meet her by presenting the 
food appointed by nature. Thus, it is almost 
inconceivable, that little savages, at the tender 
age of a few months, especially in Africa, should 
possess such strength and agility as to embrace 
the waist of the mother with their arms and legs 
‘without the least fear, and imbibe the maternal 
gift while she is engaged in fatiguing pursuits. 
in that country, it is truly astonishing to see in- 
fants, two months old, creeping about, and others, 
somewhat older, walking upon their hands and 
knees, almost as speedily as adults.” “ On the 
contrary,” says Dr. Willich, “in our quarter of 
the globe, it is not uncommon to see boys several 
years old, nursed either by the breasts of an ill- 
advised mother, or with spoon-meat on the lap of 
an effeminate nurse.” 3 | 

If these facts and reasonings be substantiated, 
‘itis not doubtful, that the present mode of nur- 
sing children in this country is an improper one. 
It seems to be unnecessary for a child to be 
nursed at all, at least as the expression is com- 
monly understood. Of course, the nurse is some- 
times obliged to take the child on her knee, for 
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- the purpose of doing for it the necessary offices of 
cleanliness and of the toilet, but for all other pur- 
poses, it is evident, that a bed on the floor, ora 
basket with a mattress or pillow in it, is the best 
situation, in which it can be placed. 

When the child is dressed then for the first 
time, it should be placed either in bed, or, what 
is better, in a warm cot, and be only taken out of 
it for the purpose of being fed or dressed or made 
‘clean. It will soon become as much attached to 
this domicile as it would have been to the knee 
of its nurse. At convenient periods however, 
and especially after a few weeks have passed 
away, it may be placed on a pillow or mattrass 
on a low basket or high tray, and then the nurse 
may pay the necessary attention to it when awake 
by placing the basket on the table or on a chair 
by her side. In this way the child will get air; 
and, if opportunities be taken of uncovering it, 
exercise in abundance and of the best kind may 
be taken. In like manner, if the weather be cold, 
by placing the basket on the rug before the fire, 
the child may be sufficiently warmed without dif- 
ficulty. 

All the other little difficulties which nurses will 
assuredly raise against this plan may be consi- 
dered in a similar way. It would seem as if 
nurses were fond of trouble; for it is almost im- 
possible to make them alter old customs however 
inconvenient those customs may be to them- 
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selves. It might be supposed that a nurse would 
be glad to escape from the trouble of having a 
child constantly in the arms; but no, it is gene- 
rally in vain to show them how they may remedy 
the inconvenience. 

As the subject of nurses has thus occurred, and 
as the early welfare of children is too much de- 
pendant on these persons, it may be as well to 
make some further observations on nurses in this 
place. Nurses are of three kinds, monthly nurses, 
wet nurses, and common nurses. 

The present system of monthly nursing is far 
from being a good one; and this partly arises 
from a fault for which the ladies themselves are a 
httle responsible. Monthly nurses have too muel 
influence; they are made too much of. [t is 
the fashion to give more importance to the busi- 

ness of lying-m than belongs to it. It certainly 
happens, that sometimes a lying-in room is @ 
scene of great distress and of danger; but in the 
majority of cases, to bring a child into the world 
_ ¥s an action of health rather than a process of dis- 
' ease. Women in such a situation require abun- 
dance of care indeed, because the constitution is 
then very susceptible of receiving impressions of 
every kind; but, it is a species of care, which 
may be administered by any ordinary female of 
good sense, who is willing to receive instruction. 
Yn like manner, the care of an infant is a very 
simple matter, which requires no particular abili- 
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ties for its proper administration. And yet, boih 
with regard to mother and child a great mystery 
is made of the business, and a degree of import- 
ance given to nurses, which by no means belongs 
to them. 

It is certainly convenient to have females about 
us at such times, who understand what is com- 
monly required, and can fulfil certain necessary 
but really humble duties promptly and without 
any particular directions being given at the time. 
There are certain peculiar details as relating both 
to the mother and child, which require, in the 
same way, to be known before they can be con- 
veniently performed; and hence, it is almost ne-. 
_ cessary to have a person at such times in attend- 
ance, who has acquired the customary knowledge 
_ by practice and experience. It is proper also, as 
the attendance on a lying-in woman is often a 
post of great fatigue as well as anxiety, that a 
monthly nurse should be well paid for her trou- 
ble; but none of these circumstances form a rea- 
son why she should be magnified into a person of 
great importance ; into one, against whose dicta 
there lies no appeal. 

It is true, indeed, that cases do exist where it 
would be advantageous if she were made thus 
important; as where inattention to directions on 
the part of the patient is likely to be attended by 
inconvenience or danger; but then it must be 
under a very different order of things than the 
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present. Nurses must be better qualified to give 
advice before they can act the part which they at 
present assume. Ignorant as almost all of them 
are of the principles which ought to guide medi- 
cal practice in such cases, or rather, when we find 
them thoroughly embued by the prejudices and 
vulgar errors of former times, it is not wonderful 
that they exert a deleterious influence whenever 
they put themselves forwards beyond their proper 
sphere. And that the great majority of them do 
play the part of doctor as well as of nurse, and, 
as by dint of mysticism and delusion, they have 
succeeded in making themselves very important 
personages in a lying-in room, it is incredible the 
evil they often do, not to mention the ridiculous 
restraints which they lay on their patients. 
It appears to be almost absurd to mention 
some of these follies. A practitioner the other 
day found his patient and her monthly nurse in 
high dispute whether her gruel should be sweet- 
ened with brown sugar or white. The lady, with 
natural good sense, as well as a Highgate-like 
‘preference for white sugar, was not able to un- 
derstand how it was of so much consequence for 
her to take brown—but the nurse would have 
carried her point, if the practitioner had not 
sided with the lady, and put the whole matter 
into a point of view too ridiculous to be discussed. 
Indeed, it would be highly amusing to hear the 
extreme absurdity of the reasons which nurses 
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often give for their opinions ; but when the influ- 
ence that these opinions exert is hurtful, as it is 
in very many ways, it becomes necessary to dis- 
cuss the matter with becoming gravity. 

Perhaps the only curious part of it is that well- 
informed women should thus suffer themselves to 
be the dupes of opinions and dicta, the fallacy of 
which they would certainly perceive were they 
hazarded on any other occasion ; but the fact is, 
that they are spell-bound by the operations of 
their own fears. Let them consider their situ- 
ation in its right light, let them only take the 
bringing a child into the world for as much as it 
is really worth, and they will cease to be the vic- 
tims of follies such as these. 

But how does it happen that nurses set them- 
selves against improvement, and give themselves 
so much unnecessary trouble? The fact itself 
forms the reason—for if they did not give an 
undue importance to the performance of trifles, if 
they permitted the subject to be looked on asa 
plain matter of common sense, their reign would 
be at an end. Hence they make a great point 
of performing for their patient the most silly of- 
fices, and hence the process of nursing and dress- 
ing and taking care of an infant becomes myste- 
rious in the highest degree, and much evil ensues 
therefrom. 

With regard to the mother, as the whole of the 
evil is perhaps resident in the inconvenience to 
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which she subjects herself unnecessarily, it is not 
of great consequence to remedy it unless she 
likes; but with regard to the child, the case is 
very different. One of the great objects of these 
essays is to show how much good or harm is done 
to an infant during the earliest months of life, 
and therefore this digression on nurses may well 
be excused; and the nurses themselves, if they 
were amenable to reason, would not object to the 
severity of some of the expressions, because they 
would see, that the welfare of children requires 
that nursing should be conducted on different 
principles. 

In penning this anathema against nurses, it 
would be very unjust to many individual monthly 
nurses, if the good sense which they carry into a 
lyit g-in room, the intelligence which they display 
in tcases of emergency, and their readiness to re- 
cei.ve and act on the directions which are given 
to them were not mentioned, and acknowledged 
with gratitude. A really good nurse is a very 
véuluable person, one indeed who cannot be too 
highly prized; andif those who do not rank in 
tl nat class could see how much higher their credit 
vvould be raised if they acted differently, they 
vvould give up that disgusting quackery which 
imarks their present conduct and become really 
‘valuable and efficient servants. 

Monthly nurses do indeed exert much influ- 
cence over the infants with whom they are con- 
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nected. Infants will be lively and quiet under 
one nurse, whilst under another the same infant 
would probably be dull and would constantly cry. 
But if the processes of dressing and nursing were 
simplified in the way which is recommended 
above, and especially if ladies would teach them- 
selves how simple and easy to be understood all 
these matters are, the influence of nurses would 
soon cease to be deleterious, and the comfort of 
both of mistress and child, yes, and even of the 
nurse, would be greatly increased. 

With respect to wet-nurses some remarks will 
be made in a future page, and with regard to 
common nursery servants, it will be unnecessary 
to say much. If mothers superintend their own 
nurseries and have only resolution enough to see 
that a rational system be acted on in the care of 
their children, almost every nurse-maid may be 
made a good servant, if she be good tempered, 
and the nursery will become a source of comfort 
to the household, instead of being, as it usually is, 
a scene of contention and confusion, and the 
cause of great discomfort to all parts of the gene- 
ral establishment. 

As it is, the management of nurseries is left too — 
much in the hands of the head nurse, as she is 
called ; a person who is chosen as the superin 
tendant, from the supposed advantages of her 
having had much experience in the care of chil-. 
dren. When a person is experienced in ways 
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that are good, the more extended her experience 
may be, the better the person is ; but the converse 
of this proposition holds equally true; and there- 
fore as the generality of nurses are unskilled in 
the proper mode of managing children, extent of 
experience must be an evil instead of an ad- 
vantage. 
_ Observe minutely the affairs of any nursery ; 
take notice why the children are fractious and see 
the mode in which they are treated when thus ob- 
stinate and self willed—mark also the language 
which is held to them, the food which is placed 
before them and the general habits which are 
hour by hour inculcated, and then it will be no 
longer a mystery why children should be as faulty 
beings as we generally find them, and that their 
health should be so almost universally deranged. 
But as the practices. of the world are improving 
in this respect, many nurseries now exist in which 
the business is carried on in a very different way, 
and the alteration which may be perceived in the 
tempers and health of the children is very great. 
In several instances the early branches of a family 
have been unhealthy and the medical man has 
been in almost constant attendance on the chil- 
dren. ‘Two striking instances of this kind occur 
to the writer’s recollection. In both these, the 
first children were unhealthy and difficult to be 
managed, and almost constant medical attendance 
was required. Gradually, however a better sys- 
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tem was introduced, and now, month after month 
passes away without the medical man’s attendance 
being desired, and this although the number of 
children has been proportionably increased; the 
children indeed are the picture of health and as 
an almost necessary corollary, their dispositions 
and tempers have undergone a corresponding im- 
provement. 

But in both these cases, the Gale head of the 
family has been the superintendant of the 
nursery, and whilst her good sense has led her to 
the improvements which have taken place, the 
nursery servants have unconsciously become very 
good servants. They are really good servants 
without being aware of it: they are not in their 
own opinions experienced nurses though they are 
so in reality. 

Such are experienced nurses ; they are to be 
bred rather than bought at present; but as a 
better system is in progress, the time will proba- 
bly come, when those good nurses, who are now 
an exception to the general rule, either from the 
operation of their own good sense, or from the 
superior tuition which they have experienced, 
will form the bulk of those who offer themselves 
as nursery servants. 

It is easy then to deduce from these details, 
how infants ought to be nursed. As has been 
said, they should never be on the knee, except 
when they are dressed or fed; they should be 
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constantly in the horizontal position, at least until 
their own feeling of strength prompts them to roll 
over and stand upright; they should be treated 
like rational beings, be spoken the truth to, and 
be never deceived, nor permitted to find that they 
can avoid the necessary evils by which they are 
surrounded. On the other hand, they should be 
put to as little inconvenience as possible, and be 
talked to and amused as much as can be conve- 
niently done; but still they should be allowed as 
it were, time for reflection: objects should be 
placed before them, and within their reach, and 
time should be given to them that they may ob- 
serve and contemplate them at their leisure: 
when carried about, it should rather be on a tray 
than in the arms, and thus, as far as can be done, 
they should be made independant and rational 
beings. 

Were children nursed in this way, it would be 
an easy thing for one experienced person to take 
excellent care of many infants. She would have 
each in its separate cot or basket, and as near to 
her as possible ; she would perform the necessary 
offices for each in succession, and still, abundance 
of time would remain for amusing them, and giving 
to each such mental instruction as its slender 
powers would fit it for receiving. 

Even the whole party might be duly exercised 


in the open air, under this arrangement; for if 


_ all the trays were carried out of doors, and a suffi- 
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cient increase of covering made to provide against © 


the cold, the infants would receive all the advan- 
tages of the free air, as well, when their tray was 


motionless, as if they were carried about in the / 


arms of the nurse. 


Children, nursed in this way, would very seldom! 


cry, if ever they would; their health would be 
perfect, at least if they were fed properly, and not 
exposed to cold or other causes of disease ; and 
their bodily as well as mental powers would be 
developed much earlier than if educated in the 
old principles. By the time the teething com- 
menced, at seven or eight months old, they would 
have become little sturdy active creatures, able to 
roll about the floor, and move themselves from 
place to place, and before the expiration of the 
first year they would walk alone, and be in other 
respects very intelligent little beings 


CHAP. IX. 


The food of infants forms the next object of 
enquiry. This is a part of the subject which re- 
quires the most attentive consideration. When 
medical men see daily and hourly, that the sto- 
mach is the grand route by which disease euters 
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the human constitution ; when they observe that, 
with the exception of certain acute disorders and 
a few others, a healthy action of the digestive 
organs secures health throughout the constitution, 
and on the contrary that derangement of these 
parts predisposes the body to receive morbid im- 
pressions, and thus forms the avant-courier to 
numberless diseases and to states of permanent 
ill-health, they may well feel anxious to acquire 
accurate notions of what the proper food of infants 
may be. 

Fortunately, there can remain no doubt on the 
subject. If man, meddling man would have hu- 
mility enough to feel and believe that the Al- 
mighty power which created the world, knows 
better what is right than he can do, it would be 
evident to him, that the only proper food for an 
infant is its mother’s milk. 

If nature had intended that more than this 
should be given, we cannot doubt but that more 
would have been provided. Animals give nothing 
else to their young, for a certain time after birth; 
this period being quite as long in comparison, as 
that which nature has pointed out for the human 
infant. An animal never takes solid food until it 
has got teeth, and why should a child do more? 
In fact, no other food than the mother’s milk is 
required. Dr. Clarke in his excellent Commen- 
taries on the Diseases of Children* says, “ The 


* Page 47. 
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practice of giving solid food to a toothless child, 
is not less absurd than to expect corn to be ground 
where there is no apparatus for grinding it. That 
which would be considered as an evidence of 
idiotism or insanity in the last instance, 1s de- 
fended and practised in the former. If, on the 
other hand, to obviate this evil, the solid matter, 
_ whether animal or vegetable, be previously broken 
into small masses, the infant will instantly swallow 
it; but it will -be unmixed with saliva. Yet, in 
every day’s observation it will be seen, that chil- 
dren are so fed in their most tender age; and it 
is not wonderful that present evils are, by this 
means, produced, and the foundation laid for fu- 
ture disease.” 

«The power of digestion in infants is very 
weak, and the food designed for them, in the 
earliest period of their existence, by the author of 
nature, contains but a very minute quantity of 
nutritious matter, diffused through a large quan- 
tity of water, yet quite sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of life. It is taken very slowly into the 
stomach, being procured by the act of sucking, in 
which a great quantity of saliva is secreted and 
swallowed with it.” 

“ Nothing can be more contrary to this, than 
to stuff a child’s mouth and stomach with solid, 
perhaps animal food, or even to pour down its 
throat, with a spoon, milk and bread, or any other 
solid matter, without sucking, mastication, or the 
secretion of saliva.” 
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“To give an infant the best chance of health, 
it should live exclusively upon the milk of a 
healthy woman, and that woman should be its 
mother, if she be healthy and capable of nursing 
it. Scarcely any thing will compensate for the 
want of this natural support. Multitudes of chil- 
dren die, literaily starved, under the eye of parents 
who would shudder at infanticide and the expo- 
sure of children as it is practised in China; as if 
a speedy death were not preferable to a life cruelly 
protracted, in distress, pain, disease, and agony, 
and at last, miserably terminated.” 

“Such truths are very unwelcome, but they 
should be told and felt. The occurrence of the 
facts is not rare; but it is an evil of great magni- 
tude and extensive operation, and every measure 
. should be taken to discourage it. It is a lament- 
able reflexion that civilized society is inferior to 
that of barbarians and even brutes in that respect, 
who generally cling to the preservation of their 
young ; and the lowest orders of animals will even 
endanger their own to protect the lives of their 
helpless offspring.” 

Dr. Clarke’s opinion on this subject was formed 
after forty years of very extensive experience, 
and it is especially deserying of more credit, on 
account of the great opportunity which he pos- 
sessed of witnessing the evils of an opposite line 
of conduct; for, in the early part of his practice, 
it was the universal custom to feed children much 
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more improperly than it is at present; and the 
gradual change which has taken place in the 
treatment of children since that time, has been 
principally due to his unceasing exertions in re- 
commending a contrary doctrine to his pupils. 
Happily, it is not now necessary to use the 
strong terms, respecting this point, which Dr. 
Clarke found himself obliged to employ in his 
lectures. It seems now to be generally under- 
stood, that its mother’s milk is the most proper 
food for a child. And yet, it is not generally ac- 
knowledged, how necessary it is that the principle 
should be acted on to its full extent, during the 
early months of the lives of London children. 
Medical men are still in the habit of recommend- 
ing that infants should be fed in part, even from) 
the birth; on the principle, at least, as so stated | 
to mothers, of initiating the children early to take © 
food, and thus to obviate the supposed difficulty — 
or danger of a child’s beginning it ata more ad- | 
vanced age; as if it were not as dangerous to begin _ 
it at one age as another, and even more danger- | 
ous, the earlier the period after birth. | 
Indeed one of the reasons for writing these 
pages was to point out, that my experience had 
decidedly led me to say, that whilst infants are al- 
most always well, if fed solely on a healthy wo- 
man’s milk, they almost invariably, at least in 
London, feel the bad effects of taking even the 
smallest quantity of extraneous food during the 
Vou. 1. oO 
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day or night. The infant becomes occasionally 
irritated and the bowels more or less deranged. 
On the contrary, when he is fed solely on the 
proper food, and has been allowed to go into the 
open air even much less frequently than it is my 
custom to recommend, abundant experience has 
shown me that his health is perfect, and continues 
to be so, unless the child is deranged by improper 
moral treatment, or by other faulty points in his 
physical education. 

“ From an authentic calculation made in 
France,” says Dr. Struve, “ it appears that more 
than one half of those infants who were entrusted 
to the care of nurses, died previous to the third 
year of their age. Fourcroy, on the other hand, 
assures us, that of one hundred children reared 
at the maternal breast, not one lost its life during 
infancy.” 

It is right to press this point again and again ; 
for it is very important that it should be properly 
understood. 

It must be recollected, that it is only intended 
to discuss the subject of the proper food of infants 
on the present occasion. When the child is 
older, and when it has cut a part of its teeth, then 
the question occurs in a new light; and, though 
much difficulty may exist as to its proper elucida- 
tion, yet it seems the most consonant with the ac- 
knowledged laws of nature to begin to give solid 
food to a child when it has acquired teeth to eat 
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it; but this part of the subject will be treated of 
under the head of weaning. 

Immediately after a child is born it is customary 
to give it food and also medicine. Neither of 
these can be necessary. An infant’s bowels will 
be cleansed, as it called, quite soon enough, if 
time be given for the natural evacuation of the 
meconium or dark green secretion with which they 
are filled ; and it is an idle notion to suppose that 
children who take medicine immediately after 
birth, thrive better than those who do not. 

Infants are often said to be flatulent when this 
opening medicine is withheld. It is doubtful 
whether any infant would be flatulent so soon 
after birth, if improper food were not given at 
that time. 

The argument for feeding an infant on the 
same occasion, is, that as the secretion of the mo- 
ther’s milk does not take place until the second or 
the third day after birth, the child’s constitution 
' requires support during that period. This argu- 
_ ment is probably fallacious. It cannot but be, as 
' has been said above on another branch of the 
_ subject, that if food were really required during 
_ that interval, it would be provided by the author 
of nature. No artificial proceeding of this kind 
is perceived in the case of any of the other ani- 
mals which suckle their young; the secretion of 
milk is late in some, and early in others; but in 
none of them ts that impatience displayed, which 
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leads the human subject to anticipate nature, and 
thus interfere with an order which is doubtless the 
proper one. Neither is it an argument that an 
infant will swallow the food which is put into its 
mouth. It has no power of selection, and would 
swallow poison as readily as food. 

But whilst it seems probable that no advantage 
can arise from feeding children thus early, it is 
more than probable that considerable evils result 
from the practice. It may be, that the difficulty 
which often occurs in making infants take kindly 
to the breast arises from this cause; the system is 
oppressed by the unnatural load which has been 
laid on it, and it feels none of that appetite for the 
proper food which it would have had under more 
favourable circumstances. At all events this view 
of the subject is not an irrational one. Again, 
what is it that causes that eruption called the red - 
gum, which is so universally found to affect young 
infants? Probably, this eruption would not oc- 
cur, if the due order of nature were not thus in- 
terfered with. Eruptive disorders scarcely ever 
arise in children except when the stomach is de- 
ranged, and therefore it 1s probable that the red 
gum is occasioned by the indiscreet feeding of the 
infant which is alluded to above. 

The experiment may be easily tried; for no 
infant will be starved to death, if kept without 

ood for two days. Ina case pubiished lately, an 
nfant lived for eight days with no opening into 
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its stomach; and indeed this case bears in some 
degree on the necessity for giving opening medi- 
cine to new-born infants: the meconium came 
away in small quantities every day from this child 
until its death ; thus showing, that neither medi- 
cine nor the first milk of the mother, which is sup- 
posed to be of an opening quality, is necessary 
for its perfect expulsion. 

The most reasonable course then to pursue 
with a new-born infant is to give it nothing— 
neither medicine nor food; but to wait patiently | 
until the secretion of milk take place in the mo- 
ther’s breast. This generally commences on the 
second day and becomes more perfect on the 
third; but, it will be proper to put the child to 
the breast very soon after birth. It will generally 
get something; but were it only to excite the 
breast to a due performance of the natural actions 
it will always be advisable to let the child suck at 
an early period. 

This practice is probably connected too with 
the subject of sore nipples, a state of disorder 
which almost universally occurs in persons of the 
higher classes of society. For, although it is pro- 
bable that the faulty habits of life which incapaci- 
tate the majority of such women for suckling, 
form the principal cause of their being affected 
by soreness of the nipples, yet it may be expect- 
ed, that this evil will be more certainly averted, 
if the breasts be drawn early than if they are per- 
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mitted to be overloaded with milk before this na- 
natural mode of relief be afforded to them. 

Thus then, as it appears to be probable that 
neither medicine nor artificial food should be 
given to anew-born infant, and also, as nature 
points out, that for some time after birth, the 
breast-milk is the only proper food for an infant, 
it only remains to discuss a few minor points of 
management before the great subject of weaning 
is taken up. 

Mothers adopt different plans in suckling their 
children. Some allow them to take the breast 
very often, while others feed them more seldom 
and only at stated periods. Some let their infants 
sleep with them, and consequently, such children 
lie at the breast and suck almost incessantly during 
the night ; while others lay their infants in a crib 
by the bedside and only allow them to take the 
breast occasionally. 

An infant requires food very frequently during 
the day, and it is difficult to determine how often 
it may be allowed to suck; but as doing things 
in a certain order is not only the way to do them 
well, but to discover whether any fault exist in 
the adopted plan, and whether every possible good 
be derived from it, soit will be proper to suckle 
the infant at stated periods. For instance, if 
awake, it may be put to the breast once in every 
two hours during the day, and that the mother 
may be regular in so doing, she should always 
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recollect the hour at which the child is suckled. 
By so doing, it will be soon discovered whether 
- the child requires the breast oftener or seldomer 
than this, and the process will become precise as 
well as perfect, because it will be founded on ex- 
periment. 

It is neither necessary nor proper to suckle an 
infant so frequently during the night. An infant 
will soon learn to sleep during the whole night 
if it be properly managed; and not only will much 
fatigue be thus saved to the mother, but a neces- 
sary period of rest will be given to the child’s sto- 
mach ; and, what is better, the formation of many 
bad habits will be prevented. An instance is 
given in page 17, which points out the advan- 
tages of this method of treating infants. The 
child in question was taught to sleep invariably 
for intervals of four hours during the evening and 
night, from the period of its being a month old, 
and the same thing may be done in every other 
case. 

Nay, it is not improbable that certain bad habits 
with regard to appetite and the taking of food in 
after-life may be continued from the erroneous 
plan of treating infants which is opposed to the 
one now recommended. It is very frequently 
seen that children and adults are capricious with 
regard to their appetite and to the food which they 
can take even when their health is apparently 
good. This capriciousness generally indeed arises 
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from slight disorder in the digestive organs from 
mismanagement of the health, but it may be con- 
ceived that a bad habit of irregularity in these 
matters is transmitted from the child to the adult, 
and that capriciousness of appetite may be thus 
produced in some instances. 

Another and a very great evil results from al- 
lowing an infant to sleep in the same bed with 
the nurse. The latter is not so decidedly awake 
to the calls of the child as she ought to be ; hence 
the child is put to the breast when it cries, the 
nurse goes to sleep or is half asleep at the time, 
the child sucks itself also to sleep, and thus it lies 
all night sucking and wetting itself until m the 
morning it is in a deplorable state. A habit like 
this is bad enough in itself ; but when it is con- 
sidered that delicacy of bodily feelings may be 
taught to an infant as easily as any thing else, and 
that delicacy of mind is but as a corollary to pro- 
per corporeal habits, the evil will be sufficiently 
apparent. ‘The infant that is mentioned above 
formed an excellent illustration of one part of this 
doctrine. As it advanced in age, it showed an 
extraordinary disposition to be cleanly and deli- 
cate both in its body and mind ; whilst one of its 
sisters who was entrusted to the care of a nurse 
and was permitted to sleep with her grew up with 
very opposite habits. But, can it be wondered 
at that a child should become familiar with dirt 
who on waking every morning found her night- 
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clothes wet from head to foot, and herself sur- 
rounded by the most noisome smell ? 

However frequently then, an infant may be 
suckled during the day, let him be fed for the 
evening, about seven o’clock, after having been 
previously washed and dressed in his night clothes. 
Let him then be put to bed and he will sleep till 
eleven o’clock. If he do not wake, he should be 
taken up and suckled, he being disturbed as little 
as possible. He should then be laid down again, 
and it will not be necessary to take him up again 
until he wakes of his own accord. This will pro- 
bably occur once before morning, but not often- 
er ; and indeed if the infant wake oftener than 
this, he should be left to go to sleep again un- 
noticed, unless some obvious reason of cleanliness 
exist for his wakefulness ; but even then he should 
be laid down again and made to go to sleep with- 
out being suckled, otherwise he will expect it 
again on other similar occasions, and thus a bad 
habit will be easily taught. 

It appears that infants swallow a certain quan- 
tity of air with their food; and therefore after 
sucking, they should be induced to throw it up, 
which they will generally do if they be rubbed or 
patted on the back immediately. after sucking, 
especially too if a little pressure be made on the 
stomach, by making the child lean forwards on 
the nurse’s hand. At all events this should be 
done after an infant has sucked in every instance. 
Vou: 1 P 
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It is hoped that many readers of these pages 
will be convinced by the facts and arguments 
which have been adduced above, that it is better 
to make an infant lie down constantly than be 
nursed on the lap; but those who may not be so 
convinced, will do well to adopt the practice of 
laying an infant down in all cases immediately af- 
ter it have sucked and broken wind. An infant 
at such a moment is satisfied, and he will be more 
certainly induced, not only to allow his nurse to 
take a little rest, which the said nurse will be very 
glad to do, although she may quarrel with the 
jdea of making her nursing-duties still more easy, 
but the child’s digestion will go on more perfectly 
if he be at rest for a short time after feeding, than 
if he be moved about on the nurse’s knee. 

Infants require much sleep. <A healthy and 
well-taught infant sleeps almost entirely during 
the first month of its existence; but even then, if 
care be not taken, it will acquire bad habits. <A 
mother complained that her infant of ten days 
would not sleep at night and would not be laid 
down for a moment; and yet this child had been 
properly fed and it lay down contentedly enough 
on the day of its birth. ‘The cause of the diffi- 
culty was pointed out, and the remedy suggest- 
ed, but the child did not improve. | 

An infant of two months old, ought to sleep 
several times in the day, but still he should be 
kept awake long enough to oblige him to sleep at 
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night. No child, as may be deduced from what 
is said above, should be allowed to be awake and 
troublesome during the night: for by proper ma- 
nagement it may always be prevented. 

It is remarkable moreover, how soon an infant 
may be taught to sleep at regular intervals during 
the day. Indeed many persons teach their chil- 
dren habits of this kind without being aware that 
they have done so; and then, all the credit 1s 
given to the child—* Oh, Sir!” one said, “ it al- 
ways goes to sleep at this hour; itis a very good 
child for that,” which means “ in that particular.’ 

With regard to air and exercise, a mere infant, 
although it requires plenty of the one, much more 
than it is generally allowed to enjoy, is not so de- 
pendant for health on the other as is commonly 
supposed. Infants are almost always kept in the 
house too much. In London they are very sel- 
dom sent into the open air during the first month, 
even in summer. ‘This is an injurious custom. 
A lady, who lived in the country, and who had 
reared eight or nine children, invariably sent them 
out on the day of their birth, the nurse being even 
directed to take them to a certain place, which 
was at least a mile and a half off. London la- 
dies would not approve of this, and yet all these 
children lived and were healthy; although, of 
course, some of them were born in the winter. 
During the fine weather of summer all infants 
should be taken into the open air during the first 
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week and on every day afterwards. Fresh air is 
the child’s dearest cordial ; and it has been before 
shewn, that, the unhealthiness of children in Lon- 
don is ina considerable degree produced by their 
being kept too much within doors. 

It is not enough that an infant be taken out in- 
to the air for a few minutes in the day. His-time 
in early infancy should be almost divided between 
sleeping and being taken out. Let ladies, who 
live in London, and who find such difficulty in 
getting their children dressed in their fine clothes — 
and taken out once or twice a day, recollect what 
they have seen those do who live in the country. 
In fine weather little or no additional clothing” 1s 
put on them, whilst at colder seasons, the neces- 
sary clothes are kept at hand and the children are 
ready to sally forth in a moment. 

Again, exposure to the open air is the best ano- 
dyne for a cross infant. How uncommon it is to 
see a mere infant awake in the street ; the fresh 
air composes him, it makes him feel comfortable, 
and he falls asleep as a matter of course. Even 
adults feel this charmed pewer of the external 
air. A nervous lady can find no more effectual 
remedy for her uncomfortable feelings than a long 
drive into the country ; the studious man too feels 
how a walk in the fresh air clears his intellects 
and drives away an incipient headache. 

Exercise is not essential to the welfare of in- 
fants. During the first one or two months they 
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should merely be carried from place to place in 
the horizontal position, and be neither shaken nor 
allowed to be upright. Even as the infant in- 
creases in age, it is not proper to toss him about 
too much. <A mother reported a few days ago, 
that her infant’s illness, a bowel complaint of some 
danger, immediately followed a fright, which it 
cecelved from being suddenly tossed up in the 
air as nurses usually do. This child is nearly 
three months old, and the mother stated, that it 
had always been afraid of falling, so that she had 
not exercised it as violently as she had done her 
other children ; but, that a friend took the infant, 
and unwarily threw it up twice as is described 
above : it instantly changed colour, it became very 
pale and immediately afterwards its complaint 
began. 

Under all circumstances, perhaps,’ the best ex- 
ercise which an infant can take is that which na- 
ture dictates when the child is allowed to lie on 
the ground or on a mattress with as few clothes 
on as possible. © 

The impropriety of allowing an infant to be for 
many minutes together in the upright position has 
been alluded to. It was there stated that the 
bones of an infant, and especially the bones of 
the back, are not calculated to bear a considerable 
weight ; and it will be recollected that the back 
of an infant always bends when he is placed up- 
right, and his head falls down on his chest or back 
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just as the child is leaned forwards or in the op- 
posite direction. ‘The head is the heaviest part 
of the body, and it has not the power of keeping 
jtself erect independant of the action of muscles. 
Hence the head falls down when fainting or death 
takes place, or the person sleeps. Muscles are 
fixed to bones, and those which support the head 
are principally attached to the back-bone; and 
as the back-bone during infancy is almost entire- 
ly formed of cartilage or gristle as it is commonly 
called, it would be unable to afford the necessary 
support to those muscles when in action. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the muscles themselves 
have not yet acquired the power of acting with 
energy sufficient to support the head; as if to 
prevent the child from making such exertions as 
would tend to derange and injure the back-bone 
in its still soft state. 

Ifa child be allowed to take exercise in its own 
way, it will not attempt to raise its head until the 
parts have acquired strength enough to support 
the necessary exertion, but after that time he will 
turn himself over on his carpet, and gradually 
learn how to raise himself into the upright po- 
sition. 

In reference to this point of the nursing of in- 
fants, which was discussed so fully in our last 
number, a medical friend of great observation has 
_ suggested a very important argument in favour of 
the plan which is there recommended. He says, 
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in allusion to the prominent breast-bone and nar- 
row chest which 1s so frequently seen in weakly 
children, that this species of deformity is produced 
by the erroneous mode of nursing which has been 
pointed out: and he refers for his proof to the 
fact, that the impressions of the nurse’s thumbs 
may be found on the ribs of such infants, as may 
be seen by any one who will take up a child in 
the usual way of embracing his chest with the | 
hands ; for he says, that the thumbs will naturally 
fall into artificial hollows made, by previous pres- 
sure in the ribs on each side of the breast-bone. 
if this observation be verified, it will form an un- 
answerable argument for nursing infants dif- 
ferently. | 

The only artificial exercise which an infant can 
take with advantage, is that of being well rubbed. 
‘This species of exercise however is very advan- 
tageous, and it should be repeated at least two or 
three times in the day. Either the hand or a 
flesh-brush may be used, and it should be conti- 
nued for several minutes at each time of rubbing: 
Infants like to have their skins rubbed before a 
fire, and all writers on the management of children 
have agreed in recommending sedulous and fre- 
quent friction as being highly conducive to the 
health of children. 

The question of walking scarcely ever comes 
to be considered during the period of infancy pro- 
per. In the late months however, a lively infant 
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jikes to feel his legs on the groundas it is called, and 
no harm can arise from the practice of occasion- 
ally holding children by the shoulders with their 
feet touching the ground ; but it is not necessary, 
if nursing be conducted on the principles pointed 
out in these essays, and indeed they should not, 
be permitted in any case to bear on their legs 
with the full weight of their body ; for the bones 
even of the larger limbs are still very soft and not 
fit to bear the weight of a heavy child’s body. 

In concluding the consideration of the proper 
treatment of children during the period of infancy 
proper, it remains to say that the personal clean- 
liness of infants, as it concerns their evacuations, 
is attended to much less than it ought to be ; or 
rather parents have not duly considered how their 
children may be kept cleaner and more comfort- 
able than under the present mode of manage- 
ment. Some nurses have indeed found out, that, 
by holding out avery young child, it may be taught 
to pass its evacuations periodically, but the gene- 
rality of persons do not attempt to regulate the 
actions of infants in that particular, although they 
are, probably, as much under controul as any 
other of the infant’s habits. Dr. Underwood 
‘mentions one lady who held her children over a 
pan from the time they were a month old, and at 
four months old they used it with great regularity, 
If proper attention be paid, an infant may. easily 
be taught to do more than this. Most infants 
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wet themselves very frequently ; but still it will 
be found, that this is done at tolerably regular 
intervals: and therefore, if these probable inter- 
vals are ascertained by observation, it will be easy 
to anticipate the period, and then, if care be taken 
to hold the child in the necessary position, until 
he does what is required, and then to remove him 
immediately in all cases, he will soon learn to con- 
nect his being held out with his performing the 
action in question. When this point is gained, 
a little more perseverance will make the child feel 
that the two circumstances are not to be separ- 
ated; and therefore he will not only wait until 
he is held out on the one hand, but he will, on 
the other, perform his part whenever his attend- 
ants perform theirs by holding him out. 

‘There is nothing difficult either in the concep- 
tion or the performance of this. Infants very 
soon learn that they are going to suck when they 
are placed in a certain position ; and why should 
they not be as easily taught to connect other 
things with certain positions as that? The ad- 
vantages of creating such a habit in infants would 
be very great. As it is, infants are always wet ; 
but in that case, they would not only be dry and 
comfortable, but the night also would be passed 
as comfortably as the day; for, an infant, so 
taught, would invariably wake and give notice 
by crying of his distress, and if he were then taken 
up and immediately laid down again, this pro- 
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cess would not materially interfere with his 
night’s rest, and by the time he was half a year 
old, the habit would be permanently and perfectly 
acquired. 

It would require however great attention on 
the nurse’s part to keep up so good an order of 
things, and it will be right to say here that much 
depends on an infant’s being allowed to be sur- 
rounded by wet clothes for as short a time as pos- 
sible. His napkins therefore should be changed 
directly after they become wet, and the skin should 
be washed by means of warm water and afterwards 
be made perfectly dry. 

A bad practice prevails of putting a second 
napkin of flannel over the first, on the pretext of 
keeping the fluid from running through to the 
child’s dress. This flannel napkin is called a 
pilch ; but although it may have the above good 
effect in some cases, yet it is to be feared that it 
is often used as a means of preventing the neces- 
sity for changing the napkin oftener then is ab- 
solutely required: that, is of concealing that the 
child is wet, and therefore letting the nurse’s 
trouble be spared at the expense of leaving the 
child with a wet cloth on. At all events, the se- 
cond napkin affords so excellent an excuse for 
committing this fault, that, as all temptations todo 
-wrong should be avoided, it will be better for 
mothers not to permit their nurses to use it. 
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CHAP. X. 


On Wetnurses, and the mode in which mothers 
may be taught to suckle their own children. 


Tere are still two subjects connected with 
the feeding of infants which require to be men- 
tioned ; namely, wetnurses, and the mode by which 
mothers may teach themselves how to suckle their 
own infants. 

Wetnurses are unfortunately a necessary evil. 
Without them the children of the better classes of 
society would suffer very materially ; and although 
many persons believe that society would ultimately 
be benefitted, if wetnurses were prohibited by 
law, yet they form one of the conveniences which 
money will command. Indeed, as long as women 
can be found who will sacrifice the health of their 
children for the sake of gain, it is not surprising 
that those who can afford it will thus purchase 
health for their own offspring. 

Nevertheless, although the existence of wet- 
nurses is so convenient to one part of the commu- 
nity, it should not be forgotten at what a high 
price the advantage is procured. It is probable 
that the majority of London wetnurses, at least 
of those who go out atan early period after lying- 
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in, lose their own infants. It is certain however, 
that health if not life is lost to all of them; for, as 
proper food is so important to the welfare of in- 
fants, it must follow, that children who are not 
only deprived of that food, but are moreover 
committed to the care of persons in whom igno- 
rance, cupidity, and want of affection for their 
little charges, stand in the place of a proper 
xnowledge of the mode of rearing children and a 
desire to perform their engagements faithfully, 
must be materially injured by the sad change 
to which they are subjected. How common it is, 
to hear that the children of .wetnurses have died 
soon after their mothers have deserted them! It 
indeed scarcely ever happens, that a month passes 
over, when a wetnurse takes a place, without her 
being summoned to the bedside of her sick in- 
fant. : 

But it is needless to say more on this subject ; 
for itis too true that as long as there is money 
enough to bribe, there will always be found a 
sufficient number of unnatural or distressed mo- 
thers by whom the bribe will be accepted. There 
still remains however, one point of view, in which 
the subject should be placed, and it is this. It 
behoves those who thus bribe their fellow-crea- 
tures to become unnatural mothers, to mitigate 
the consequent evils as much as possible, and 
many ways of doing this lie open to us. The 
most obvious plan, and one indeed which may be 
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easily carried into execution, is to institute an 
asylum for the children of wetnurses. Were 
such an institution in existence, not only might 
the lives of very many infants be saved, but the 
health of many more preserved; and, what is 
scarcely a minor advantage, a facility would be 
offered to the majority of wetnurses which they 
greatly require, namely, the power of providing 
for their infants at a moderate expense. 
Wetnurses are supplied from more than one 
class of women. ‘They consist partly of married 
women, but principally of those unfortunate per- 
sons whose chastity has fallen a sacrifice to the 
persevering arts of designing men. Wetnurses 
of this latter class are much to be pitied, and their 
situation is generally speaking a very hard one. 
Deserted, as they commonly are, by theirseducers, 
destitute of the means of supporting themselves 
and their infants, and incapable of engaging in 
any employment on account of their time being 
fully occupied in attending to the infant, their 
situation becomes one of the most deplorable dis- 
tress. By degrees they sell their clothes and all 
the little property which they may have accumu- 
lated ; but as the necessity for fresh supplies still 
exists, there remains but one dreadful resource 
for many of them—the resource of prostitution 
—and many are the sacrifices which are thus 
offered up at the polluted altar of man’s inconti- 
nence. Unfortunately too, this sad lot falls chiefly 
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on those who deserve it the least. Many young 
women of excellent character, are induced to sin 
in an evilhour. The most poignant regret fol- 
lows; but, as good feeling leads them to do their 
duty in their new situation, they attend faithfully 
to their little charges, and do not feel the deplora- 
ble situation in which they are placed, until ine- 
vitable distress approaches, and at last plunges 
them into the depth of misery. 

A young woman offered herself as wetnurse 
the other day. She stated that her distress was 
extreme. She had been a lady’s maid, and was 
respected by her employers ; but on account of 
her misfortune, the means of supporting herself 
and her infant had failed. It was impossible for 
her to undertake any employment on account of 
the attention which her child required; she had 
therefore sold all her clothes, and was at last so 
distressed for even food, that she was willing 
to take the wetnurse’s place for any thing or for 
nothing if her child only could be provided for. 
The misery of this poor creature’s’ countenance 
and general appearance was a sufficient guarantee 
of the truth of her story, even if the earnest sim- 
plicity of her manner had not spoken sufficiently 
in her favour; and yet she was not hired—and 
why—because she was an unmarried woman. It 
was in vain to plead the circumstances of this 
young woman’s case, in vain to point out how 
inevitably her wants must lead her to prostitution, 
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in vain to show how entirely her fault had been 
washed out by the distress which it had brought 
upon her, the answer was, she was unmarried, 
and it was necessary to make an example of such 
persons and prevent them from polluting the 
more respectable servants of the family. Pollu- 
ting indeed! asif the tale of woe which a wretched 
being like this would relate in the kitchen would 
not provably be instrumental in keeping others 
from a similar lot; as if the culprit herself had 
not received a lesson which could never be for- 
gotten. 

When it is known that a person wants a wet- 
nurse, there is always a sufficient number of 
applicants ; and, on the occasion above alluded to, 
there were those who offered a disgusting con- 
trast to the forlorn object who is mentioned above. 
One impudent young woman whose infant was 
base born, when she heard that an unmarried 
woman was objected to, bounced out of the room 
with a defiance, that there were plenty who would 
be glad of such as her. It would be well if “such 
as her” were rejected and made to feel the fault 
which they have committed ; but if those who re- 
quire a wetnurse would seek out objects of com- 
passion like the one first mentioned, they would 
‘indeed act the part of the good Samaritan, and 
they would not go unrewarded. 

A young woman of this description was hired 
on the principle now stated. It was evident that 
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she had drunk deep of the cup of affliction, and it 
was equally evident that her sorrows had not been 
useless to her. She had formerly lived in very 
respectable families, and she turned-out an excel- 
lent servant, continuing to be valuable long after 
her duties as a wetnurse ceased. 

From whatever rank of life a wetnurse is 
chosen, she should be young and healthy, and of 
good manners as well as good tempered. She 
should be young and healthy ; for although we 
have no very accurate method of judging of hu- 
man milk, it is reasonable to believe, that the 
milk of different females varies as much in quality 
as well as quantity as that of the different kinds 
and individuals of dairy animals does. Certain it 
is, that the milk of particular women agrees with 
children and affords them much nourishment 
whilst that of others does not. Part of this may 
depend on the peculiarity of the female herself ; 
but, it is still probable that a young and healthy 
person is more likely to afford an abundance of - 
nourishing food to her offspring than one whose 
constitution is impaired either by age or disor- 
dered health. It is equally necessary that a wet- 
nurse should possess good manners and a good 
temper. We have attempted to show on several 
occasions how much influence proper early tuition 
has on infants, and it is evident that if a nurse be 
ill tempered, she will probably not-instil good 
habits into the breast of her little charge. In the 
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same way, as good manners are the offspring of a 
delicate and sensible state of mind, or at least 
that they are closely connected with a feeling for 
good taste, it may be concluded, that a nurse 
whose mind is alive to the feelings from which 
the amenities of life spring, will assist at least in 
bringing the minds of our children to their proper 
bearing. 

It is in general proper to choose a wetnurse 
whose child’s age is as near as possible to that of 
the child who is to be suckled. This is however 
more important when the child is young than 
when it is older. ‘The milk of a female who has 
lately been brought to bed is more opening and 
richer in cream than it becomes afterwards ; 
whilst, in the latter months, the proportion of 
coagulable matter or curd which it contains is 
said to be larger. Perhaps these differences are 
not important if the nurse be healthy. In several 
instances nurses have suckled two or more chil- 
dren in the same family in succession. In one 
case, at present in progress, the nurse’s milk is 
about two years old, and the second child is now 
ten months old, fat and healthy, and without 
having been seriously indisposed since its birth. 
The nurse has plenty of excellent milk. In ano- 
ther case, the wetnurse was obliged to give up 
suckling a third child on account of her milk 
_ proving: deficient. | 
VOL. I. | R 
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Medical men are often consulted respecting the 
proper diet of wetnurses, not less on account of 
the intrinsic importance of the thing itself, than 
because it is a subject on which wetnurses and 
their mistresses very often disagree. It is a gene- 
ral opinion amongst almost all classes of women 
that suckling females should live well; and, of 
course, ‘the lower orders of nurses are not disin- 
clined to turn this feeling to account in the grati- 
fication of their appetites. Wetnurses therefore, 
in general, eat largely and frequently of rich 
food, and drink as largely of porter or other in- 
toxicating liquor. ‘l'wo meals of meat in the 
day, with from two to three pints of porter, be- 
sides their breakfast and tea form the general diet 
of regular wetnurses: and it is not remarkable 
that so large a quantity of food should often be 
hurtful to females who do not perform much bo- 
dily labour. ‘The majority of wetnurses however 
bear this high feeding much better than the de- 
fective digestive powers of the higher classes 
would seem to authorize ; but it is not uncommon 
to see wetnurses bloated and oppressed, and evi- 
dently suffering from excess cf food. In a few 
rare instances too, this state of the nurse seems to 
interfere with the health of the child. An infant, 
the other day, was apparently cured of blotches 
on its skin by lowering the diet of her nurse; it 
being evident that the latter was indulging in too 
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stimulating a diet, from the flushed countenance 
and general fullness which her appearance indi- 
cated. 

The diet of a wetnurse should be nutritious 
and abundant; but it need not be stimulating. 
Many women suckle children admirably without 
porter forming part of their diet. A large pro- 
portion of fluid is necessary; but many nurses 
report that gruel increases the quantity of milk as 
muchas porter. Either ale or porter once in the 
day cannot in general injure a suckling woman, 
and it may, in many cases, be advantageous ; as 
where the nurse, although free from disease, is 
weak, and seems to require support. In short, 
ifa nurse be active at the same time that she have 
the appearance of being in high health, she is in 
the best state for suckling an infant, and therefore 
as her diet is probably such as agrees with her it 
should be continued. 

A few minor points remain respecting the diet 
of nurses. Acids are prejudicial, as they will ge- 
nerally gripe the children. Vegetables also do 
the same thing in some cases, especially un- 
dressed ones. But, with these exceptions, the 
whole of which refer to the tendency which food 
like that has to turn acid on the stomach, all kinds 
of plain food are proper for wetnurses. Many 
nurses indeed object to eat salted meat on account 
of its disagreeing with the child. But salted meat, 
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in such proportion as it is generally dressed in 
the families of those of the middle rank cannot be 
hurtful ; and therefore the objection is only one 
of the many ways, in which, those who have the 
care of children improve the good feelings of 
their employers as respects children, to their own 
advantage. A wetnurse is often more dainty 
than a fine lady; although it probably happened 
that a short time before she became a wetnurse 
she had gladly accepted the most homely food. 

In the same way that wetnurses can live on the 
plain food which agrees with other people, they 
are not injured by engaging in the customary oe- 
cupations of female servants. ‘The mothers of 
the poor work as hard when suckling as at any 
other time and without injuring their children ; 
so do the females of those nations amongst whom 
the chief household and agricultural labours fall 
on the women. Were children nursed in the 
way pointed out in a former page, wetnurses 
would have abundance of time for household oc- 
cupation, and it would be advantageous for them- 
selves to be so employed. 

The generality of mothers are fearful of chang- 
ing their wetnurse least it should imjure the 
child; and wetnurses are not deficient in taking 
advantage of this circumstance ‘There is no 
reason for this fear ; for although it is unpleasant 
to change a servant, and the child dislikes it for a 
short time, yet it is scarcely more important to 
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change a wetnurse than to change a butcher or a 
dairyman.* 

The difficulty which ladies living in London 
experience in suckling their children has been 
mentioned, and the probable cause pointed out on 


* It may not be inapplicable to add the best methods of obtain- 
ing wetnurses and the salaries which they generally expect on 
being hired. For infants who are less than a month old, the lying- 
in hospitais are the best places at which to apply for a wetnurse ; 
because as at those institutions, the patients are not kept in the house 
longer than three weeks after delivery, their milk must necessarily 
be young. ‘The generality of wetnurses however apply to the 
principal London accoucheurs to have their names entered in the 
nurse book as it is called; and indeed the majority of general 
practitioners have frequent similar applications made to them by 
wetnurses. Buta good way of providing a choice of wetnurses at 
little trouble is to put an advertisement in one of the newspapers, 
appointing them to come at a certain hour, about two days after, 
to a certain place. Good wetuurses may generally be procured 
too, and on moderate terms, at the parochial infirmaries. 

It was formerly the custom to hire wetnurses by the quarter or 
year, paying them about twenty-five guineas if by the year, six- 
teen, if by the half-year, and ten, if by the quarter, with one or 
two guineas per year for tea and sugar, if not found for them in the 
house; but it is mow more common to hire them by the week at 
the rate of ten or twelve shillings per week, with the same allow- 
ance for tea and sugar. In estimating the fairness of these terms, 
it should be recollected, that wetnurses are unlike other servants, 
inasmuch as they have a child to provide for, and that the general 
charge for dry-nursing such children is seven shillings per week. 
At ten shillings, therefore, a wetnurse has only three shillings per 
week with which to provide herself and her child with clothes 
and other necessaries. If wetnurses be hired by the week, they 
can always be parted with at a week’s warning, and this is often 
not an insignificant check on their disposition to encroach and to 
make themselves important. 
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a former occasion. It would be’ greatly to the 
advantage of many mothers if this difficulty could 
be obviated ; for it is an evil which occurs very 
generally in London, and brings with it much dis- 
tress to many persons. 

It is believed that the London habits of life 
have much influence in producing the evil, and 
therefore in considering how it is to be prevented 
it will be necessary to analyse these habits, and 
discover how they may be modified. A deficient 
exposure of the body to the open air, a deficiency 
of exercise, an indulgence in late hours both at 
night and in the morning, and perhaps some habi- 
tual improprieties of diet, form the chief causes of 
Jadies not being able to suckle their children. 
None of these causes act on females of the lower 
classes of society ; and these persons almost inva- 
riably make good suckling nurses; they take much 
exercise in the open air, they rise and go to bed 
almost with the sun, they live but little in hot 
rooms, and their diet is not too stimulating for the 
labour which they are called on to perform. 

At all events, these are important particulars in 
which the two classes of females differ from each 
other, and it behoves one of them to take the sub- 
ject into serious consideration. It has been often 
doubted whether the great improvements which 
have been made of late years in the mode of build- 
ing houses, in hanging carriages, &c. have tended 
to the ultimate advantage of the opulent classes. 
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A warm house and an easy carriage may have 
saved the lives of many weakly persons; but it 
is questionable whether the robustness of the re- 
maining population has not been diminished by 
the change. A warm and convenient house must 
influence those who can stay at home in not going 
into the open air as frequently as they ought to 
do. A close carriage must add to the evil; and, 
inasmuch as it is easy, it will be further hurtful 
by robbing females of the little exercise which 
they would otherwise be obliged to take. 

In like manner, the lateness of London hours 
of visiting most materially interferes with the pro- 
per observance of such rules as lead to health. 
A well lighted room at midnight is but a sorry 
substitute for the first rays of the morning sun ; 
the vigour which early rising bestows is sadly 
compensated by the languor which late hours 
bring with them. 

Lastly, habits like these are not calculated to 
lead to healthy plans of diet. The appetite which 
is not stimulated by labour and exposure of the 
body to the atmosphere will be delicate and capri- 
cious. The limbs of the strongest person decline 
in size and power when they are not used. So, 
the digestive organs languish and refuse to per- 
form their office beneficially when the necessity 
for exertion is withdrawn. Hunger will not be 
present if activity of the bodily actions does not 
call for a supply of nourishment. The stomach 
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of sedentary persons is always delicate; it pines 
for want of stimulus: therefore as London wo- 
men are essentially sedentary, their digestive 
organs suffer in the same way. A really healthy 
appetite is seldom present, the stomach therefore 
becomes squeamish ; common, wholesome, and nu- 
tritious aliment is refused, and innutritious food is 
either taken, or what is more common, a false sti- 
mulusis given by the addition of vinous liquors or 
the hurtful incentives of high cookery. The natu- 
ral consequence of habits like these is, that the 
body is insufficiently nourished, and therefore its 
powers fail. 

Another mode in which evil arises from seden- 
tary, in-door habits is, that the proper action of 
the skin is interfered with or is nearly destroyed. 
If the circulation of the blood be not kept up by 
exercise, the small arteries which terminate on 
the skin will not receive their accustomed supply 
of blood; and hence, whilst the healthy perspira- 
tion is suspended, the surface of the body becomes 
pale instead of being rendered agreeable to the 
eye by the glow of a fine complexion. 

Women, to whom these observations apply, 
cannot ‘avoid having delicate frames. Many of 
them indeed may appear beautiful in the common 
acceptation of the word, but they can but seldom 
possess that bodily energy which alone fits the 
body for engaging in considerable or continued 
exertion. The call then which is made on the 
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constitution byasuckling infant is not likely to be 
answered by those whose powers are thus debili- 
tated. Persons, thus brought up, have neither 
strength to supply the demand which is made on 
them, nor powers of digestion to allow of the 
necessary increase of diet being adopted. 

What are the means of obviating this evil? It 
ought to be easy to prevent the same thing from 
occurring to those females who are growing up: 
for however difficult it may be to break through 
the trammels of fashion, there cught to be no dif 
ficulty in preventing them from being put on. Uf. 
young women were educated more with a refer-. 
ence to health and less to personal accomplish- 
ments and delicacy of appearance, the number of 
inefiicient mothers would be diminished. If early 
hours were enjoined, if less attention were paid to 
grace and more to health, if abundance of exer- 
cise were substituted for the sedentary employ- 
ment of the schoolroom; and then, if the same 
healthful habits were continued after the intro- 
duction of such females to society, the votaries of 
fashion might lose a few supporters, but domestic 
enjoyments would be increased; wives would be 
happier and husbands less frequently made un- 
comiortable by the insufficient health of their 
partners. Were many indeed, to join in follow- 
ing this more rational plan, fashion itself would 
be obliged to change, and the hours of visiting 
| (AN Oho 8 | 
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would be altered for those of. our wiser forefa- 
thers. 

It is true that the present late hours are conve- 
nient for the nobles of the land and forsuch persons 
as are not from necessity engaged in professional 
occupations. Dinner at seven or eight o'clock 
will effectually keep the Park select at six, and 
opening the drawing-room at eleven, will assuredly 
tend to restrict such society to those whose time is 
their own. But this privilege is dearly purchased 
even by the highest classes ;_ whilst the custom is 
much to be condemned, because it leads others in a 
somewhat lower walk of life to an imitation which 
adds the evil of inconvenience to the insufficient 
health which it generally entails. 

Although it may be easy for the rising genera- 
tion to be taught how they may more certainly 
preserve their health entire, and thus be enabled 
to suckle their children, yet it is more difficult for 
those who are mothers at present to change their 
habits as much as may be required. Other diffi- 
culties too occur; it will not be in all cases suffi- 
cient to acquire new habits, for when once the 
bodily powers have settled to one standard, that 
standard can only be raised to a higher point by 
much care and persevering attention. Aguin, 
those who have been accustomed to het rooms 
and late hours wil! find how difficult it is, and 
how many painful efforts it requires to bring the 
body to bear, much less to like, exposure to the 
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open air, especially during the early hours of 
morning. Languor, and perhaps illness, may 
succeed to the first attempts ata change; the op- 
position of friends and of social institutions will 
subject the resolution to many trials, and obsta- 
cles will be met with at every turn; but as the 
stake to be played for is very valuable, if perse- 
verance is to be crowned by so great an accession 
of individual as well as domestic happiness, if the 
consequent improved health is to bring with it 
more agreeable bodily feelings to the females 
themselves, and more unmixed comforts to their 
children and families, success ought to be en- 
sured. 

Dr. Franklin’s mode then of saving candles, 
namely, by going to bed early and using the 
morning sun, engaging largely in active exer: 
cise, braving the summer sun and the winter wind, 
increasing the tone of the bloodvessels and nerves 
of the skin by the shower-bath and the excite- 
ment which labour brings with it—these form an 
outline of the proper treatment, but which each 
interested person must fill up for herself if she 
intend to profit by it. 

The mode of managing the shower bath is 
however not immaterial. ‘The shock of a large 
stream of cold water on an unprepared body 
is not to be recommended. The water should be 
used warm at first, and the temperature be gra- 
dually lowered until it reach 60°, of Fahrenheit’s, 
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at which point it should remain. ‘The shower 
bath used in this way every morning on rising 
from bed, with sedulous friction of the body after- 
wards by means of coarse towels or the flesh- 
brush, forms an excellent mode of increasing the 
circulation of the skin, and thus indirectly im- 
proving the general health; for, as has been 
shown in another place, the health of the body is 
mainiy dependant on the functions of the skin 
being properly pertormed. 


CHAP. XL. 


The Teething of Infants. 


TEETHING is one of the most important opera- 
tions which an infant performs. Itis at the period 
‘of teething, that the constitution of the child is 
first tried; for if it be good, or rather, if, to a 
good constitution be joined proper management 
during the preceding months of the infant’s life, 
‘the process of teething goes on without producing 
“much inconvenience to the child; whereas, if the 
previous management have been defective, if im- 
proper food have been allowed, the moral’ treat- 
ment:been bad, and exposure to the fresh air de- 
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nied, so‘that the infant’s: health have been de- 
ranged, then teething becomes a process of dan- 
ger. Disease and death hang over him in many 
shapes, anxiety and distress await those who sur- 
round him, and, even at the best, his life, during 
the year and a half ‘of teething, is rendered mi-_ 
serable, and the attendant evils of bad temper and 
fostered passions are probably entailed on him for 
ever. 

There are many interesting circumstances in 
the natural history of the teeth, or rather with re- 
spect to the mode in which the food is masticated 
or prepared for being digested in’ the stomach. 
The structure of the mouth and of the teeth varies 
in different animals according to the kind of food 

which they are destined to live on. Graminivo- 
rous animals, or those who live on herbs or vege- 
table food, possess teeth which cut, and are there- 
fore called incisors, and molares, or teeth which 
are on the contrary flat at the top, and therefore 
calculated for grinding the food which passes be- 
tween them. Also, besides the motions by which 
- the mouth is opened and shut, a lateral or grind- 
ing motion is given to the jaws of graminivorous 
-animals, without which the molares would: be in- 
capable of triturating or grinding the food. ‘This 
_grinding motion of the jaws is very essential to 
-graminivorous animals ; for it seems necessary 
that the food on which they live should be well 
. masticated before it can be digested. 
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Other animals live on flesh, and are hence call- 
ed carnivorous animals. ‘The teeth of these ani- 
mals vary from those of the class:iabove described. 
Incisors and molares are still found, but a third 
kind of tooth is added, which is pointed, and evi- 
dently intended to enable the animal to seize on 
its prey and tear it in pieces. But although car- 
nivorous animals possess this new kind of tooth, 
they lose the power of grinding the food ; their 
jaws therefore do not possess the lateral motion 
which is mentioned above. ‘The reason of this 
probably is, that the food of carnivorous animals 
does not require to be chewed. 

These distinctive marks of carnivorous and 
graminivorous animals are universal ; and there- 
fore, as the human subject possesses both canine 
teeth and the grinding motion of the jaws, it is 
presumed, that his system is formed for being 
nourished both by animal and vegetable food. 

Every one knows, that the human subject is 
furnished with two sets of teeth, which appear at 
different periods of life. The teeth of childhood 
are not those which are used at a more mature 
age. This shedding and renewal of the teeth 
does not prove that the two sets differ essentially 
from each other. Teeth, when once developed, 
do not grow as the limbs do; the teeth of child- 
hood therefore would be too small for the adult, 
and those of manhood too large for the child. 

The first set of teeth then is formed in the same 
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way as those are which follow: they are equally 
perfect, but are smaller. For a similar reason, 
they are also less numerous ; a child’s mouth 
would not hold more than are allotted to it. The 
milk teeth are generally twenty in number ; the 
adult set consists of from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two. The order in which these teeth are cut is 
in like manner determined by the varying size of 
the child’s mouth. When the infant cuts his first 
four teeth in a perfect state, his molares and ca- 
nine teeth are only in progress ; they are scarcely 
formed. The developement of the teeth even of 
childhood requires nearly two years for its con- 
summation ; twelve or more years are passed over 
- before all the adult teeth cut the gum, independent 
of the number of years during which the teeth 
are forming beneath the gum. 

The teeth of neither set cut the gum until they 
are perfectly formed and have acquired their full 
growth : a considerable period therefore elapses, 
during which, they are concealed by the gum. 
This period is longer or shorter according to the 
size of the tooth ; and it also occurs at different 
ages according to the tooth which is ‘to be cut. 
Thus the pulpy rudiments of the incisors are to 
be discovered in the fcetus, five or six months be- 
fore the birth of the child ; whilst, when the in- 
cisors cut the gum in a perfect state, seven or 
eight months after birth, the last molaris still ex- 
ists in a pulpy state within the gum, 
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The formation of the teeth goes on as follows. 
Five or six months before birth, four or five little 
pulpy substances may be perceived in correspond- 
ing depressions found in the upper edge of the 
embryo’s jaw. ‘These are the rudiments of the 
crowns of the incisor teeth. It is not until two or 
three months before birth, that these pulps begin 
to ossify or become bony. At this time also the 
first-of them begins to advance, that is the fang 
begins to be formed, the crown being in this way 
forced up towards the gum. ‘The grinders or 
molares may now also be seen in a pulpy state, 
and, soon afterwards, they also begin to ossify ; 
so that, at the time of birth not only are all the 
twenty milk teeth partly formed and concealed 
beneath the gum, but the rudiments of one or 
two of the adult teeth or second set may be per- 
ceived also.. 

By the seventh or eighth month after birth, the 
incisors have risen so much that they press on 
the gum ; absorption of the gum takes place, and 
the tooth appears in the opening. In some rare 
cases, the infant cuts his first two teeth at an ear- 
lier period ; nay, it sometimes happens that a child 
is born'with one or. both of them above the gum. 
In other cases, the first teeth are not protruded 
until the child is a year old. In one case four- 
teen months -passed over before this happened. 
About the seventh or- eighth month is however 
the usual time. 
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In a great majority of cases, the middle inci- 
sor of each side of the lower jaw first appears. 
Ata variable period after this, the two correspond- 
ing incisors of the upper jaw cut the gum. After 
these four teeth have appeared, there is generally 
a pause of some weeks before the other teeth shew 
signs of pressing on the gum. Indeed, all the 
teeth come in sets; it seeming, as if the growth 
of the teeth produces no symptoms of irritation 
until they begin to press on the gum, and that 
then the process goes on rapidly until its com- 
pletion. 

The next set commonly consists of the four re- 
maining incisors, and they are generally cut be- 
fore the child is a year old. It usually happens 
too, that the incisors of the lower jaw precede 
those of the upper as in the former case ; but this 
is notan invariable rule. Moreover, in somecases, 
the first four grinders appear before all the in- 
cisors have cut the gum. Generally, however, 
the grinders remain quiet in the jaws until the in- 
cisors have ceased to produce irritation, and this 
is advantageous when it occurs; for, as will be 
shewn hereafter, cutting the teeth often produces 
great irritation, and even fatal diseases, especially 
in unhealthy children, or in those whose health 
has been deranged by faulty management. In 
such children, dentition must be much more ha- 
zardous when thie irritation, produced by the pro- 
_. YOu. I. 7 
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irusion of the four erinders, is added to that of the 
second incisors. 

In most cases, the four first grinders have pass- 
ed the gum by about the completion of the first 
year of the child’s life; making twelve teeth in 
in all, and leaving eight more to complete the 
twenty milk teeth. 

After the complete developement of these 
twelve teeth, it commonly happens, that a longer 
interval of ease takes place than occurred between 
the cutting of the previous sets. At length, how- 
ever, the four eye teeth appear at about the same 
time, and lastly the four remaining grinders. 

It seldom happens that the whole twenty teeth 
have cut the gum before the child is two years of 
age, and in many cases the process is not com- 
pleted until some months after that time. But, 
it is commonly remarked, that in all the children 
of the same family, nearly the same periods will 
be observed in cutting the teeth. In one case, 
each child of four began to cut its teeth at the 
seventh month, and in three of them the process 
terminated when they were two years old; the 
fourth child apparently intending to follow a si- 
milar law. In this instance these periods scarcely 
varied a week in either of the children. Con- 
siderable variations occur however in the children 
of other families. 

Such is the manner in which the first set of 
teeth, or the milk teeth, form and appear ‘above 
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the gum. This set, as every one knows, is tem- 
porary ; it being exchanged, after the lapse of a 
few years, for a more numerous set of larger 
teeth, which are called the permanent teeth, from 
the circumstance of their constituting the set 
which is to supply the wants of the individual 
during the remainder of his life. 

The adult teeth, as they are also called, are era- 
~ dually formed within the jaw bones in the same 
way as occurs with regard to the temporary teeth. 
The body of each tooth first appears as a pulpy 
~ mass which gradually ossifies and becomes bone ; 
whilst, as the body rises up towards the gum, the 
fang or fangs of the tooth are gradually formed, 
first of pulp and then of bone, until the tooth 1s 
completed and cuts the gum. 

The pulps of some of these permanent teeth 
are even formed betore the birth of the child. 
“ 'The pulps of the first incisor, and of the first 


> 


adult molaris,” says Mr. Hunter, “ begin to ap- 
pear in a foetus of seven or eight months, and five 
or six months after birth the ossification begins in 
them. Soon after birth, the pulps of the second 
incisor and cuspidatus begin to be formed, and 
about eight or nine months afterwards they be- 
gin to ossify. About the fifth or sixth year, the 
first bicuspis appears ; about the sixth or seventh, 
the second bicuspis and the second molaris ; and 
about the twelfth, the third molaris or dens sa- 


pientiz.”’ 
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These rudiments of the future teeth are always 
found low down in the jaw and at the inner side 
of the milk teeth, not exactly indeed answering 
in situation to the corresponding milk teeth, be- 
cause as the former are necessarily larger than’ 
the latter, they are found to be gradually removed’ 
backwarder in the jaw. For this reason, the first 
bicuspis, which answers to the first milk-grinder, 
is not situated exactly behind that milk-grinder, 
but it is placed somewhat further back in the circle 
of the jaw. 
~ None of these teeth cut the gum until the 
seventh year of the child’s life, when the milk . 
teeth begin to fall out, and their places are gra- 
dually occupied by the adult teeth. The inter- 
val between the seventh and the twelfth year of 
the child’s life is taken up by the cutting of the 
incisors, the canine teeth, and the bicuspides or 
first imperfect grinders. ‘“ The first adult molaris 
comes to perfection and cuts the gum about the 
twelfth year of age, the second about the eight- 
eenth, and the third, or dens sapientiz (the wise- 
tooth), from the twentieth to the thirtieth ; so that 
the incisores and cuspidati (canine teeth) require 
about six or seven years from their first appear- 
ance to come to perfection, the bicuspides about 
seven or eight, and the molares about twelve.” 

This gradual growth of the permanent teeth 
within the jaw would seem, at first sight, to allow 
of a very convenient mode of getting rid of the 
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temporary or milk teeth: for asthe former rise in’ 
the jaw, they appear to press on the fangs of the 
neighbouring milk teeth, and thus to cause ab- 
sorption of those parts. Mr. Hunter says, how- 
ever, it is erroneous to suppose that the absorp- 
tion of the fang is occasioned by the pressure of 
the new teeth below. At all events, the fangs of 
the old milk teeth are gradually absorbed, and 
hence the bodies of the milk teeth fall out, their 
support in the jaw being lost as the fangs disap- 
pear. ‘lhe grounds for Mr. Hunter’s scepticism 
on this point are, Ist, that the pulps of the adult 
teeth are not formed in the sockets which contain 
the milk teeth ; for each tooth, permanentas well 
as temporary, has its own socket :—and, 2dly, be- 
cause in some rare cases, where the permanent 
bicuspides for instance have been deficient, the 
fang of the old milk grinder has been absorbed, 
and the body of the tooth has fallen out just as if 
the new tooth had been under it; the only dif- 
ference being, that the process has not been so 
rapidly completed as under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

This last argument is a strong one, but it is 
not conclusive against the opinion that absorption 
of the milk fang is occasioned by the growing of 
the permanent tooth beneath it; for in many of 
those cases where it is necessary to draw the old 
milk teeth because the permanent teeth have cut 
the gum at an improper place, the fangs of the 
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milk teeth which are thus drawn will be found to. 
be not at all wasted ; apparently, on account of 
their having escaped the pressure of. the tooth 
which ought to have grown underneath. 

But it is not intended to discuss here the pe- 
culiarities of the permanent teeth ; hereafter they 
may advantageously come under consideration. 
At present, the milk teeth are the chief objects of 
attention, and the next point is the mode, in 
which cutting the milk teeth becomes dangerous 
to the child. 

Some children cut their teeth without pain or 
inconvenience ; whilst to others dentition is a 
dreadful cause of suffering and to many of death. 
Asarule of almost universal application, it may 
be stated, that if a child be healthy he will cut 
his teeth without difficulty, if unhealthy, not. 
This is consonant to reason ; for it is scarcely to 
be expected, that the performance of any of the 
natural actions shall be hurtful to the body when 
in health, although it is easy to conceive that 
many of these actions may cause irritation, and 
consequently lead to disease if the body be pre- 
disposed to be thus disordered. | 

The teeth do not cut the gum in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the word cut. Itis a law of the hu- 
man body that when any part is pressed on by an 
extraneous substance, it is absorbed, or, in other 
words, removed by the action of the vessels of the 
part. Ifa limb be bound by means of a roller, it 
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will become less in size ; if a pea be pressed firm- 
ly on the skin, it will gradually imbed itself in the 
part. In like manner, as the teeth grow, they 
press on the gum, absorption takes place, and the 
eum becomes thinner, until it at last gives way 
and the teeth appear in the opening. 

It is remarked above, that this process is ac- 
complished without pain or difficulty if the child 
be healthy ; but that it is otherwise if the child be 
habitually disordered. One of the attributes of 
health is, that the body can allow itself to be 
pressed on to a certain degree, or be otherwise 
subjected to sources of irritation without irrita- 
tion being produced. A healthy person would 
bear with impunity a pea to be imbedded in his 
flesh by the process alluded to above: if he were 
unhealthy, such an attempt would probably pro- 
duce much inflammation. in like manner, if a 
child be healthy, it cuts its teeth without difficulty ; 
if not, the pressure of the teeth on the gum be- 
comes a cause of irritation, inflammation is pro- 
duced, and the child suffers: or, where he is pe- 
culiarly irritable and predisposed to disease, more 
formidable complaints are brought on. In gene- 
ral, this disorder from teething is shown only 
by the child being cross, by his mouth being ir-- 
ritated and inflamed, and by the presence of some 
degree of fever ; but, in many cases, still more 
severe disease shows itself, fevers are produced or 
are aggravated, and disorders of the nervous sys- 
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tem, such as convulsions, and inflammation of the 
brain, or water in the head, occur. 

Even healthy children are sometimes brought 
into danger by the irritation which cutting the teeth 
produces. All the children of one family took 
cold: tie elder children suffered but little, but 
the youngest, who was cutting the four first 
grinders at the time, became suddenly much 
worse, the gums swelled and were much inflamed, 
symptoms of inflammation of the brain came on, 
the child had a long illness and was with difficulty 
saved from death. In this case, the accidental 
cold caused the child, who had been before per- 
fectly healthy, to become irritable, and thus the 
teething became a source of dangerous disease ; 
whereas, if the child had not thus taken cold, he 
would probably have cut the four grinders with- 
out injury being produced. 

it may appear to be extraordinary that cutting 
the teeth should be such a formidable cause of ir- 
ritation ; but the bodies of children are particu- 
larly irritable ; they are peculiarly susceptible of 
receiving impressions, and therefore a very slight 
cause of irritation will often be sufficient to pro- 
duce the most dangerous diseases. ‘This irrita- 
bility goes off when the child grows older, as the 
subject under consideration proves ; for, although 
cutting the first set of teeth is often so hazardous 
to children, cutting the second set is very seldom 
attended by material inconvenience. 
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The evil which arises to children from denti- 
tion is very various in its kind; indeed it com- 
prises nearly all the diseases to which children 
are liable. The mode of productionis very simple. 
The child is rendered more irritable, or, in other 
words, is predisposed to disease, by being in a 
state of disordered health ; the process of den- 
tition acts as a new source of irritation, and pro- 
duces its effect, in some cases, by directly exciting 
the consequent disease, and in others by more 
violently predisposing the body to be acted on by 
the exciting causes of that disease. : 

Some children cut their teeth with a cough, 
others with a purging, and the latter, especially, 
is thought to be a favourable symptom of denti- 
tion. So indeed it is, inasmuch as it reduces the 
actions of the constitution, in the same way as 
any other evacuant would do. Still it is itself a 
disease excited by dentition in a child whose ali- 
mentary canal has become prone to disorder on 
account of some previous injudicious treatment, 
especially as respects his feeding. ‘The cough, in 
like manner, is produced by dentition acting‘as an 
irritant in a child who is predisposed to inflam- 
matory diseases of the chest. 

Again, dentition predisposes the body to be 
acted.on by some of the causes of fever. Most 
children are feverish whilst cutting their teeth ; 
but dentition frequently aggravates common fe- 
verish complaints and makes them dangerous, as 
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is shown by the case which is relatedabove. The 
danger of fevers arises from the accidental in- 
flammations, or other obstructions of particular 
parts, by which they are frequently accompanied ; 
and the seat of these inflammations, or other ob- 
structions, is generally determined either by the 
peculiar weak part of the person’s body, or by the 
accidental presence of the exciting causes of such 
inflammations of the parts alluded to. In gene- 
ral, dentition acts, in these cases, by predisposing 
the body to be more easily affected by the excit- 
ing causes of these diseases: but, in other cases, 
it acts as their exciting cause. Letit be supposed, 
for instance, that the lungs are a child’s weak 
part, and that, under ordinary circumstances, he 
would have a cough during dentition—let him be 
exposed to cold whilst cutting his teeth, and not 
only will he be more disposed to take cold at such 
a time, but the fever will be much more likely to 
put on the form of inflammation of the lungs than 
under ordinary circumstances. Here then den- 
tition acts as a violent predisposing cause of dis- 
ease. But let the child be predisposed to inflam- 
mation of the brain, then dentition will often act 
as an exciting cause ; for whenever the body of a 
child is disordered, teething will create a greater 
flow of blood to the head than is natural. This 
increased quantity of blood will often be alone 
sufficient to excite inflammation of the brain when 
’ the body is predisposed to that disease ; but it will 
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have this effect more certainly, when it is joined 
to the inflamed and therefore irritating state of the 
gums which always attends dentition under such 
circumstances. 

The material fact for recollection in this gene- 
ral account of the evils which accrue to children 
from the process of dentition is, that a previous 
disordered or unhealthy state of the child is, in the 
great majority of cases, necessary, before cutting 
the teeth can become a cause of disease. This 
is the material fact; for, if such be the case, it is 
generally our own fault when our children suffer 
much during teething. Were infants fed and at- 
tended to according to the plan laid down in a 
preceding page, dentition would be, comparatively 
_ speaking, an unimportant process. But, as the 
affairs of nurseries are at present conducted, pa- 
rents may congratulate themselves when their 
children have passed the period of dentition ; for 
it certainly forms one of the most important eras 
of a child’s life. Danger will occasionally arise 
even in the most healthy children, and in those 
who are the most properly attended to, as a case 
related above shows ; but the general fact is, that, 
if infants be fed on the proper diet, if air, exercise, 
and clothing, be allowed them in due proportion, 
and if their minds be kept under controul, the pe- 
riod of teething will pass over almost without be- 
ing remarked. 
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CHAP. XII. 


On the Evils of Teething continued. 


NotwitHsTANDING so much may be done to 
avert the dangers which threaten children during 
the period of dentition, yet, whilst so many infants 
die or suffer greatly whilst teething, scarcely any 
of them escape some degree of inconvenience. 
In almost all children, the gums are much inflam- 
ed and swelled, the mouth is hot, the tongue white, 
and the skin dry and hotter than is natural; the 
child too is restless, and shows that he suffers in- 
convenience by biting his fingers, or any toy 
which he may hold in his hand. In more severe 
cases, the fever is increased in violence, the cheeks 
are deeply flushed, and the child starts in his sleep, 
and is very cross when awake. In short, consi- 
derable fever is present, and is in all cases attend- 
ed by so much local cause of uneasiness as to 
make him very irritable. | 

When symptoms like these occur, it becomes 
necessary to retrict the child with regard to the 
quantity and quality of his food, for it will gene- 
rally happen, in such cases, that he has been 
partially or wholly weaned. ‘The usual remedies 
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also in cases of fever are indicated ; such as pur- 
gatives, the warm bath, and, if symptoms of in- 
flammation of any vital organ be either present or 
threaten, bleeding. If the child live entirely on 
the breast, he should not be permitted to suck so 
often as before ; if he be partially weaned, all food 
except the breast milk should be interdicted ; 
whilst, if he have been wholly weaned, fluid food 
only should be allowed until the symptoms have 
in some degree yielded. __ 

In thus recommending purgative and other me- 
dicines in these cases, it becomes proper to ob- 
serve, that in the majority of cases, at least, where 
the child was previously healthy, and had been 
fed properly, it will be sufficient to make the above- 
mentioned restrictions in his diet without giving 
him medicine ; for, under such restrictions, the 
feverish irritation will subside in the course of a 
few days. 

A great local means of giving relief still remains 
for adoption. Lancing the gums should never be 
neglected in these cases. It is true that many 
persons are afraid of this remedy ; but it is with- 
out a cause: for, the best writers and anatomists 
agree, that lancing the gums never produces in- 
jury to the child. _T’he gums appear to possess 
the property, through life, of being very patient 
of injury from external causes of irritation; they 
bear to be cut and bruised without suffering ma- 
terially. In this case, therefore, no injury accrues 
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from the division, and much good results from it ; 
or, even, if the tooth do not come permanently 
through, yet the vessels of the part are emptied 
of their blood, the tension is taken off, the inflam- 
mation is lessened, and, to a certain degree, the 
cause of irritation is removed. In the same way, 
it is untrue, that, if the wound in the gum heal 
over the tooth, the future passage of the tooth is 
made more difficult by the cicatrix in the gum 
being harder than the gum is in its natural state. 
The scar on the gum is not harder than the natu- 
ral gum is: indeed, if the analogy of the skin 
may be taken, it is softer; for all cicatrices on the 
skin are less capable of resisting injury than the 
skin itself is, and hence an old wound 1s more 
likely to break out again than a new ulcer to be 
formed on the unbroken skin. 

At all events, it is the opinion of well-informed 
medical men, that lancing the gums, when they 
are swelled and inflamed during dentition, is al- 
ways advantageous, and that it is never followed 
by harm, and therefore that it ought to be adopt- 
ed in every allowable case.* 

In the majority of cases, this fever of teeth- 
ing will gradually give way to the treatment which 


* The mode of lancing the gums is not immaterial. If an in- 
fant’s mouth be examined, it will be seen that a ridge runs along ~ 
the middle of the gum for the whole circle of each jaw. This 
ridge is harder and more compact than the rest of the gum, and, 
therefore, it probably is of essential service to the infant in press- 
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is here recommended ; but it is still necessary to 
keep a watchful eye on the child; not only be- 
cause more dangerous diseases are hanging over 
him, but because they may be actually present in 
his constitution. In all cases of feverish complaint, 
indeed, great care and observation are necessary, 
not only to mark the time when more severe dis- 
eases creep on during the existence of such com- 
plaint, but to be sure that they do not exist at the 
time. 

When the fever is simple, that is, when no part 
of the body, in particular, is oppressed or ob- 
structed or inflamed, it is seldom attended by 
dangerous symptoms; and, therefore, though the 


ing on the nipple, and in performing the other very limited offices 
for which something like teeth are necessary to a child. In lancing 
the gums, it is necessary to divide this ridge; for although the front 
teeth of an infant appear, on examination, to push forwards the 
gum so much in front as to make it probable that they will cut 
the gum at that part, yet it always happens that they appear with- 
in the ridge. | 
In lancing the gums, therefore, the part should be cut freely, 
and in the shape of an X, the incisions being carried down to the 
tooth, and made to cross each other on the tooth itself. They 
should also be made less freely on the inside than the outside of 
the tooth; for, as the rudiments of the sccond set of teeth are 
placed in the jaw within the circle of the first set, a deep incision 
in that part might be injurious. It is necessary too that the inci- 
sions fairly lay bare the teeth; for, unless this be done, the lancing 
will not prevent the tooth from still pressing on the gum: espe- 
cially as the cavity in the gum, in which the tooth lies, is lined by 


a smooth and denser structure than that of which the rest of the 
gum is formed. 
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skin may be very hot, and the cheeks much flush- 
ed, the pulse very quick, and the other symptoms 
of fever violent, no present danger is to’ be ap- 
prehended. But if oppression or obstruction, or 
inflammation of any vital organ occur, and such 
diseases would be very likely to arise even on ae- 
count of the quickness of the pulse and conse- 
quent increased action of the heart alone, then 
danger approaches, and it is requisite that this 
new aspect of the complaint be recognized and at- 
tended to as speedily as possible. 3 
The important organs'which are bere alluded 
to, and which are so liable to give rise to dan- 
gerous diseases when they are obstructed or in- | 
flamed, are principally situated in the three great 
cavities of the body, namely, of the head, the 
chest, and the abdomen ; and as none of these 
organs can be materially deranged without cor- 
responding symptoms being produced, it becomes 
necessary, in simple fevers, to make frequent and 
minute examinations of the state of action of these 


organs. | 

When the brain, or principal organ contained 
in the head, is inflamed, or is oppressed with blood, 
head-ach to a greater or less extent will be. pre- 
sent, either with or without, too, a similar pain 
stretching down the back-bone, Head-ach oc- 
curs indeed in, most cases, even of simple fever, 
where no violent symptoms’ exist ; but where the 
brain is more decidedly implicated, the symptom — 
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will be more urgent, there will be also heat of the 
scalp, and a great increase of pain on the patient’s 
shaking his head. ‘The eyes too will be unable 
to bear the light, and the face will often be much 
flushed; restlessness will be present, the child 
also will be dulland heavy, and peevish, or he will 
be very irritable, and will start with alarm at small 
noises : indeed more urgent symptoms will pro- 
gressively show themselves, such as delirium ora 
state of stupor. | 
In examining, therefore, whether the brain is 
affected in the feverish complaints which arise 
during teething, a reference should be made to 
all these symptoms, and if the child do not la- 
bour under a very urgent state of any of them, it 
may be concluded that the head is free from dan- 
gerous symptoms. Nevertheless, as inflammation 
of the brain, or, in other words, water in the head, 
more frequently arises during the feverish com- 
plaints of teething than inflammations of other 
vital organs do, or than it does im the fevers which 
arise from cold or other similar common causes, 
it is necessary to be very particular in taking 
measures to be satisfied that no complaint of that 
kind is creeping on undetected ; and, therefore, 
if the least doubt on the subject exist, let it be re- — 
solved by the greater experience of a medical 
man. 
But, as the subject of inflammation of the brain | 
in children is very important, and as similar dis- 
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eases of the head more frequently arise during 
teething than at any other period of a child’s life, 
it will perhaps be proper to enlarge further on 
the signs of head-affections in children. 

A good treatise on Hydrocephalus is still a de- 
sideratum. All authors, who have written on that 
subject, are wanting in the important particular 
of describing the symptoms of hydrocephalus as 
they occur in children of different constitutions. 
Hydrocephalus is described, by nearly all of them, 
merely as a disease of inflammation; and yet, 
many children die of disease of the brain from 
teething, or other cause of hydrocephalus, with- 
out inflammation forming any part of the com- 
plaint. The child of a medical man was sudden- 
ly attacked by head-disease ; his brain was evi- 
dently affected ; indeed his powers were, as it 
were, overwhelmed by the disorder. ‘The child’s 
father imprudently bled him; when he suddenly 
sunk and died—increased action of the heart and 
arteries never forming a part of the symptoms, 
except just before death occurred, when a tran- 
sient excitement of the heart ushered in the fatal 
event. 

This case bore an accurate resemblance to those 
cases of congestive fever described by Dr. Arm- 
strong, in which, the cold fit continues through- 
out the disease, and the hot fit never appears. 
In fact, the child died of congestion of the brain 
without inflammation ; for hydrocephalus being 
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only a fever, in which the great local symptom of 
the complaint is situated in the brain, it is subject 
to the same laws as all other fevers are: that is, 
it may either be characterized by the symptoms 
which mark a congested state of the veins of the 
part, or by simple excitement of the arteries, or 
by a true inflammatory state. 

The symptoms which characterize these dif- 
ferent states are very different from each other, 
and the treatment of them is also very various : 
we shall not, therefore, possess a perfect account 
of hydrocephalus, until some author investigates 
the disease on this or a more extended prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Nicholl, the other day, wrote an excellent 
little treatise on what he calls Erythism of the 
brain, by which term he designates very many 
and various states of oppressed and excited brain ; 
states, as it is important for us to remark, which 
materially differ from the state of pure inflamma- 
tion of the brain. Great praise is due to Dr. 
Nicholl for thus extending our knowledge of hy- 
drocephalus so essentially ; for although it is pro- 
bable, that he is ignorant of the true relation 
which these cases bear to the inflammatory hydro- 
cephalus, yet, to have observed such important 
facts is no mean sign of intellect ; and, it cannot 
be doubtful, that his work will lead other medical 
men to view the disease in a new light, and that 
thus, perhaps, the foundation 1s laid for an im- 
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proved pathology of a disorder which is often in- 
curable, and always very dangerous. 

The symptoms which mark that form of the 
disorder, in which the veins of the brain are con- 
gested or overloaded with blood, differ widely 
from those of inflammation of the brain: indeed, 
they bear an opposite character. In the conges- 
tive case, the skin is cool, and of a muddy appear- 
ance; the bodily powers are languid and oppress- 
ed, the pulse is soft, compressible and heavy, and 
the child’s mental, as well as bodily powers, are 
sluggish and overwhelmed: in inflammation, on 
the contrary, the skin is hot and flushed, the pulse 
hard, bounding and resisting, and both the mental 
and bodily powers are in an equal degree excited 
to a state of preternatural activity. ‘These are 
great and important differences ; and, when it is 
recollected, that particular cases take this or that 
type according to the internal peculiarities of the 
child—when also, that these individual peculi- 
arities may be so varied as to afford every variety 
of case between the most marked form of conges- 
tive fever and the purest and most violent inflam- 
mation, it is not wonderful that the works in 
which the previous or actual symptoms of hydro- 
cephalus are described, should be defective. They 
contain, indeed, a great variety of symptoms, 
many of which, from being of opposite charac- 
ters, are incompatible with each other, and there- 
fore could not exist in the same patient. 
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This, then, leads to the great fault of the ex- 
isting works on hydrocephalus. A multitude of 
symptoms are described in them, as occurring in 
hydrocephalus, and which do really occur in cer- 
tain cases of the disease ; but, for want of that 
knowledge of the pathology of the disease which 
would explain this great variety of symptoms, the 
whole of them are mingled together without 
order or connexion, and form a confused mass of 
contradictory information, which thus becomes 
nearly useless from its mere extent and minute- 
ness, | 

It should be further stated, that since, in pro- 
_bably every case of the purest inflammatory hy- 
drocephalus, the first symptoms of the disease 
put on the congestive form—because almost every 
fever has its-cold fit, and the latter, and the state 
of congestion, here alluded to, are nearly synoni- 
mous—the symptoms, which precede an attack of 
hydrocephalus, are, generally speaking, similar : 
at least they are much more uniform than those 
which characterize the disease when it has fully 
formed and become imminently hazardous. This 
is very important, especially to the unprofessional © 
readers of these pages, the legitimate object of 
whose medical studies should be the prevention 
of diseases, by marking and dissipating their pre- 
liminary symptoms, and not the cure of them when 
fully formed. 

The very earliest then of the symptoms of hy- 
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drocephalus are those of sluggishness both of mind 
and body ; for although, where the disease follows | 
the irritation of teething, these symptoms are less 
permanent than when it is produced by irritation 
of other parts of the body, and although the irri- 
tability, which teething directly induces, gives a 
somewhat opposite tendency to the symptoms, 
yet this very circumstance affords an additional 
discriminatory mark of the true state of the case ; 
for the child will be at once irritable and slug- 
gish—fretful and heavy. 

One of the first symptoms which precedes an 
attack of hydrocephalus is an indisposition in the 
child to be amused. ‘The patient becomes silent 
and irritable, avoids his friends, dislikes to be no- 
ticed, and shuns the light. His complexion begins 
to fade, and his eyes appear dull ; his appetite 
fails, and, atthe sametime, his secretions and excre- 
tions are in a great degree suspended. He com- 
plains also sometimes of giddiness, as wellas of pains 
in other parts, especially in the nape of the neck ; 
and yet he will answer “ no” if asked if he be ill. 
In addition to these symptoms, Dr. Golis of Vienna, 
in his late work on water in the head, remarks, 
that children, who are threatened with this dis- 
ease, walk as if with labour, and without equipoise 
or firmness. ‘“ In stepping forward,’ he says, 
“they often raise the foot as if they were step- 
ping over a threshold, and they totter and stagger 
as if drunk.’”? Also, in conclusion, he says, that 
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“ indifference succeeding to increased sensibility 
and irritability, a constipated state after habitual 
looseness or diarrhoea, a scanty and usually yellow 
urine with or without sediment ; dryness of the 
skin, which, previously, on the slightest exercise, 
even on eating and drinking, and particularly 
during sleep, perspired profusely ; sleep without 
medicine suddenly occurring in restless children ; 
_ remarkable gravity and earnestness which had 
never been previously noticed—these, taken to- 
gether with the symptoms already mentioned, are 
the signs by which the turgescence of hydroce- 
phalus may, with great justice, be suspected.” 

The word turgescence, here used, is a very 
proper one, for it probably describes the true state 
of the brain under these circumstances. 

Infants, when threatened with the disease, vo- 
mit more frequently than in the healthy state ; 
‘they “ wake suddenly with a cry, become sopo- 
rose from slight overloading of the stomach ; and 
their pulse, from trifling indigestion, or even in 
the best (apparent) health, frequently deviates 
from its natural regularity.” 

In some children, symptoms, like those above 
described, continue with more or less intensity for 
some time, often for many days. In some, they 
go on even to the end of the disease ; the child 
only becoming more listless and inactive until oc- 
casional paroxysms of fever, with flushed cheeks, 
either do or do not occur, the skin being, in the 
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intervals, pale, and of a dirty hue; the child falls 
away, and becomes flabby, as well as emaciated ; 
and, at last; the stupidity and listlessness degene- 
rate into coma, and death follows, either with or 
without convulsion, and a preliminary attack of 
fever of greater and more continued violence. 

These are the cases of congestive hydrocepha- 
lus which are mentioned above, cases in which 
little or no arterial re-action occurs, and of which 
inflammation forms little or no part. 

In other cases, and as it more commonly hap- 
pens, the symptoms of congestion, as above de- 
scribed, give way, and are gradually changed for 
symptoms of an opposite character. ‘The senses 
of the patient become acute instead of dull; he 
is sleepless instead of torpid ; his irritability is in- 
creased, so that he expresses alarm on being 
touched, slight noises terrify him, and he cannot 
bear the light; he throws back his head and knits 
his brow ; the pupils of his eyes are of a preter- 
natural smallness; he screams frequently, and for 
no apparent reason, his thumbs are bent into the 
palms of his hands, indeed the hand is sometimes 
even bent on the arm, the fingers being extended 
downwards, whilst the toes are bent on the soles 
of the feet ; fever comes on or increases, so that 
the skin is hot, and the cheeks are flushed ; the 
head, too, is particularly hot, especially at the 
front and back parts, and the child puts his hand 
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frequently to his head, or ene often at the nape 
of his neck. 

These symptoms, when decidedly marked, por- 
tend the actual existence of inflammation of the 
brain, or of a greatly excited state of the brain at 
least ; and therefore, if. even they exist in a slight 
degree, no time should be lost in placing the pa- 
tient under the care of a medical man. — 

It very commonly happens, however, that both 
the symptoms of congestion, and those of actual 
inflammation, are accompanied by signs of great; 
derangement of the digestive organs ; such as a 
very foul tongue, an offensive breath, an unna- 
tural state of the intestinal discharges, atumid state 
of the abdomen, great tenderness in that part, on 
pressure being made, and a constant tendency in 
the child to pick his lips or finger-ends, or the 
bed-clothes. “But these symptoms of abdominal 
derangement are not present where the disease 
occurs in healthy children from teething; nor in 
those cases of hydrocephalus where it arises from 
a blow, or from cold, or from any other common 
cause which is not connected with complaint of 
the digestive organs—that is, where the child had 
been previously in tolerably good health from 
having been properly fed and attended to. But 
as, perhaps in the majority of cases, a deranged 
state of the digestive organs is one of the most ef- 
ficient predisposing causes of hydrocephalus, even 
when teething is the exciting cause of the disease, 
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these symptoms of abdominal derangement, or 
rather of infantile remitting fever, are generally 
found to precede or accompany the former disease 
when it is present; especially, as, not only the in- 
fantile remitting fever not unfrequently degene- 
rates into hydrocephalus, but the symptoms of the 
former are often superadded to those of hydroce- 
phalus in the progress of that disease. The ex- 
planation of these latter circumstances is, that so 
great is the consent of action between the brain 
and the digestive organs, that, whilst a complaint 
in the latter, attended by a fever, is exceedingly 
apt to induce or to be followed by a similar com- 
plaint in the former, so does an exited state of 
the former as frequently produce disorder of the 
digestive organs. 

In fact, it is perhaps this close connexion be- 
tween the brain and abdominal Viscera, which 
constitutes the difficulty of detecting incipient hy- 
drocephalus, and of deciding whether particular 
cases are merely instances of infantile remitting 
fever, or are cases of hydrocephalus. 

It is needless, however, to enter further into 
these minutize in this place; but it is well to have 
them pointed out, because it shows how important 
it is to be particularly vigilant in attending to the 
first signs of disorder in children, as also for me- 
dical men to be unwearied in observing the symp- 
toms of their diseases when present, lest a fatal 
complaint may be on the eve of appearing, or be 
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actually in existence, when the case is looked on 
as one of no importance. 

It should be repeated, that children never make 
complaints, nor show signs of disorder, unless 
they are tired or hungry, or are actually ill; and 
therefore as they are, when in health, never tired, 
except on the approach of their hours of rest, nor 
so hungry as to be cross, except at similar stated 
times, it may be confidently anticipated, that dis- 
ease is not far distant, when even the slightest 
symptoms of disorder appear. A very healthy 
little girl, some weeks ago, while cutting her 
teeth, became a little cross and tiresome; she 
would, on no account, leave her nurse, nor could 
the nurse amuse her in the usual way’; and she 
appeared in other respects dull and disordered. 
Her friends decided that it was nothing, ‘or that 
the child only fretted after her little sister who had 
left her but a few days before. But they were 
told it was useless to deceive themselves, and that 
her crossness was disorder, which would terminate 
in disease unless it were dissipated ; for that ihe 
child’s tongue was white, and her irritability could 
“not have been produced by the departure of her 
sister, as she had been in good spirits for the few 
days which immediately followed that circum- 
stance. | 

But, although this view of the subject seemed 
to be the correct one, it was not necessary to use 
violent means for the relief of such a complaint. 
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The child had been partly weaned, and there- 
fore it was only recommended that all food should 
be interdicted, except her nurse’s milk, and that 
the child should be kept quiet and in a mild tem- 
perature. Ina few days more, the symptoms of 
ill-health vanished, and the patient regained her 
spirits, although her sister did not return. 

Thus it is, that even the slightest symptoms 
should be attended to; and it may be mentioned, 
that one of the commonest of these apparently tri- | 
vial sions of incipient disease is, fora child to lean 
his head for a moment on his mother’s knee, or to 
cease suddenly, and for an equally short time, 
from his accustomed occupations. Indeed, this 
symptom is closely connected with disorder of the 
brain ; as probably so momentary, and therefore 
slight an affection of any other part except the 
brain, would not produce so decided an effect on 
the child’s sensations as to produce the symptom 
in question. 

It is not intended to give a detailed account of 
hydrocephalus on the present occasion. ‘Teething 
is so common an exciting cause of the disease 
however, that it seemed a fair opportunity of giv- 
ing some account of those signs of disorder which 
precede it on that and similar occasions.. And, 
moreover, whilst it would be irrelevent to enlarge 
here on the symptoms of hydrocephalus; when ac- 
tually present, it is not intended to discuss even 
the mode of treating these preliminary or pre- 
monitory symptoms. 
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It may be said, indeed, in conclusion, that low 
diet, purgatives, rest, and probably the warm 
bath, form the essence of the necessary treatment ; 
and that, by the careful adoption of such reme- 
dies, joined to lancing the gums, as before men- 
tioned, if necessary, disorders like these will, in 
general, terminate after the lapse of a few days. 


CHAP XIil. | 


On Weaning, and on the Diseases incident to 
| that period. 


Tre period of weaning is often attended with 
considerable danger, It is no uncommon occur- 
rence for children, who have never suffered a 
day’s ill health whilst nourished by the mother’s 
milk, to become sickly immediately or soon after 
weaning, and to suffer from bowel complaints, 
convulsions, and other diseases, to an alarming 
degree. 

When the weaning has been attempted before 
the front teeth have pierced the gums, unless the 
change from the breast milk to artificial food be 
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very carefully managed, disease is very generally 
induced. Not unfrequenily the food given is but 
ill adapted to the state of the infant’s stomach, 
hence irritation of the alimentary canal takes place, 
which, when long continued, as has been shewn 
in the preceding essays, frequently leads to 
hydrocephalus, ° 

One of the most frequent and fatal of the dis- 
eases of children, has been ably described by 
Dr. Cheyne, under thenameof Weaning Brash, 
or Atrophia Ablactatorum. It is an atrophy or 
wasting of the body, and from its appearance soon 
after weaning, he considers it the consequence of 
that change being made either too suddenly, or at 
an unfavourable season. 

It takes place from two to three, or sometimes 
even so late as six weeks after weaning. ‘The 
symptoms are purging, attended with pain and 
green coloured dejections ;- after a time retching, 
with or without vomiting ; when the latter occurs, 
the matter brought up is bilious. Loathing of 
food, emaciation, restlessness, thirst and fever fol- 
low. Sometimes a hectic blush appears on the 
cheek, but the most marked symptom is constant 
peevishness. The evacuations are very various. 
Towards the close of the disease, swelling of the 
extremities and drowsiness supervene. This 
disease sometimes proves fatal about the sixth or 
seventh week, sometimes sooner, by incessant 
vomiting or purging, or by convulsions. 
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The disease is most frequent in children weaned 
abruptly before the eighth or ninth month, and: 
occurs chiefly in the autumal months. 

Dr. Cheyne considers the exhibition of calo- 
mel in small doses night and morning, or in 
larger doses at night only, as the best and 
most effectual treatment: he adds, ‘I never 
found, in the many cases in which I have given _ 
calomel, that it produced salivation, or any 
other unpleasant effect; and I am now con- 
-vinced, that it is not only one of the most 
general and active medicines in the Pharma- 
copeeia, but that it is likewise one of the least 
hurtful.’’* 3 

The experience of the Editor does not ac- 
cord with that of Dr. Cheyne in the treatment 
of the bowel complaints in children: so far 
from finding calomel generally necessary or 
beneficial in these diseases, he has frequently 
witnessed the irritation of the bowels kept up 
so long as the use of colomel has been per- 
sisted in. . 

The most effectual remedy in the hawuel 
complaints of children soon after weaning, 
when practicable, is to restore the nutri- 
ment of the breast milk for a time, and when 
the food is thus adapted to the digestive organs 
of the infant, the mildest laxatives to carry off 
any offending matter will generally suffice. 


* Cheyne on Atrophia Ablactatorum, p. 42. 
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When the breast milk cannot be resorted to, 
artificial food the least capable of fermenting 
or of producing irritation must be substituted. 
The quantity of food must not be in excess. 
Milk whey, thin arrow-root or gruel, with a 
very small proportion of milk, have been found 
‘to agree very well, when thick food too freely 
administered has seemed to keep up the irri- 
tation, whatever medicines might be given to 
counteract it. In some instances beef tea, or 
broth, freed from the oily part, may be substi- 
tuted. 

After the bowels have been cleansed by 
mild laxatives, such as castor oil, rhubarb, 
magiesia, &c. the correction of acidity in the 
first passages, and the occasional use of ano- 
dynes, will generally conduce to recovery, 
provided the diet, temperature, &c. be free 
from error. 

Much however will depend upon the early 
and careful management of such diseases; for 
when the disease has been allowed to continue 
unchecked for a long period, and has pro- 
ceeded to a fatal termination, dissection has 
shewn numerous ulcerations of the mucous 
membrane lining the intestines, with corres- 
ponding enlargement of the mesenteric glands 
and general wasting of the body. 

The proper period for weaning is after the 
four large incisor or front teeth have been cut, 
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and this takes place, not at any determinate 
period, but sooner or later, according to the 
health and strength of the child. In weakly 
children dentition is often later, by several 
months than in the healthy and robust. 

The substitution of artificial food for the 
breast milk should be gradually effected; care 
being taken that the intervals of feeding be 
neither too frequent nor too long, and that the 
food be mild and nutritious, and not much 
thicker in consistence than the breast milk for 
which it is substituted. When it is found that. 
the health of the child does not suffer from 
being fed in part, the proportion of artificial 
food may be gradually increased, diminishing 
the relative quantity of breast milk, till the 
weaning be effected. — 
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CHAP. XIV. 


On the mode of bringing up Infants by Hand. 


The proper management up to the period of 
teething, is clearly shewn in the preceding 
Essays; but there is one condition of great 
importance to the welfare of infants so cir- © 
cumstanced, that has not been considered ; 
namely, when a mother is unable to suckle her 
child, and circumstances do not admit of the 
aid of a wet nurse. That such instances do 
frequently occur in the middle and humbler 
classes of society is well known to medical 
men, whilst the prejudices of some of higher 
rank occasionally operate as powerfully as the 
necessities of the less opulent part of the com- 
munity. That the result of the attempt to 
bring up children by hand in London, and 
large cities, is generally disastrous, is a fact 
too notorious to be called in question. 

The author of the Essays was well aware 
both of the omission and of the difficulty of the 
task: and hoped had life and health been 
spared to him to have resumed the subject. 

That under favorable circumstances, child- 
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ren of good original stamina may be reared, by 
hand, cannot be doubted, for many successful 
instances might be adduced ; but if an infant 
be weakly, and the care neither judicious nor 
unremitting, the sending a child to be dry- 
nursed is nearly equivalent to a sentence of 
death upon the hapless infant. 

Mr. Newnham has lately published an eae 
borate treatise on Physical, Moral and Intel- 
lectual Education, which contains many ex- 
cellent precepts. In some of the practical 
points relating to the physical education and 
management of infants and children, Mr. 
Newnham’s views would seem more suited to 
the robust offspring of the peasantry, or, others 
leading a tranquil country life, than to the 
less healthy progeny of those who have long re- 
sided in, and have acquired the artificial-habits 
of large cities. Mr. Newnham is of opinion, 
that dry nursing is preferable to wet nursing 
when the mother is unable to suckle her child ; 
but the unfortunate result which generally at- 
tends the dry nursing of London children, and 
the comparative safety of wet nursing, lead 
the Editor to an opposite conclusion to that 
at which Mr. Newnham has arrived. 

In a series of Medical Essays which have 
recently appeared in the Literary Gazette, and 
which, though published anonymously, yet con- 
tain internal evidence of habits of accurate ob- 
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servation and induction, the importance of wet 
nursing is fully appreciated. «‘ Although na- 
ture has provided that the food of the infant 
should be prepared in the maternal system, 
yet, the fitness of this food for the purposes for 
which it is intended, depends greatly on the 
health, both corporeal and mental, of the mo- 
ther. Thus, if a mother be in a state of dis- 
ease, the secretion of the milk is necessarily 
impaired; and it may be both deficient in 
quantity, and of a quality not only not cal- 
culated to afford the nourishment which the 
infant requires, but likely to disagree with its 
stomach and bowels, and to be productive of 
disease. A woman so circumstanced, is, cer- 
tainly, incapable of performing the duties of a 
mother ; and, insuch a case, however revolting 
the idea may be to maternal feelings, the infant 
must be suckled by an alien. I employ the 
expression ‘ must be,’ because as I shall prove 
afterwards, no circumstances connected with 
the health of the mother can authorise the 
hazardous experiment of dry nursing, or bring- 
ing an infant up by the hand.” 

« But mothers are not alive to the respon- 
sibility which they incur, by exposing the in- 
fant of the hired nurse to the danger attendant 
on dry nursing; for few of the unfortunate 
children whose mothers are engaged as wet 
nurses, are suckled; and hundreds, I might say 
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thotisands, of infants, are sacrificed annually to 
the necessities or the cupidity of their mothers, 
and to the unnatural habits of fashionable life, 
improper management, self indulgence, or un- 
restrained temper.”’ 

Dr. Merriman has stated, in a note to the 
eighth edition of the late Dr. Underwood's 
treatise on the Diseases of Children, edited by 
Dr. M.and published since the commencement 
of the present year ;—‘“‘ but neither the ‘ Grand- 
mother,’ nor Dr. Armstrong, nor any other 
of the advocates for dry nursing, seem to be 
aware of the great fatality which attends the 
attempt thus to rear children. It has beena 
part of my duty to endeavour to ascertain the 
amount of mortality among infants from this 
source, and after much careful inquiry and in- 
vestigation, | am convinced that the attempt to 
bring up children by hand, proves fatal in 
London, to at least seven out of eight of these 
miserable sufferers, and this happens, whether 
the child has never taken the breast at all, or 
having been suckled for three or four weeks 
only, is then weaned. Jn the country, the 
mortality among dry-nursed children is not 
quite so great as in London, but it is abun- 
dantly greater than is generally imagined. 
The summer is the most favourable season 
for making the attempt; but if parents were 
fully aware, of the hazard to which their 
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children are exposed, in the endeavour thus — 
to bring them up, they would rarely choose 
to place them under the care of the dry 
nurse.” 

Few circumstances present a more striking 
contrast than that exhibited bya healthy child 
suckled by an affectionate and intelligent mo- 
ther, and another equally healthy at the birth, 
but deprived of the food which nature had 
provided for it, and consigned to the mis- 
management, for care it cannot be called, of 
an ignorant hired nurse, whose only aim seems 
to be how to obtain the greatest share of lei- 
sure, and to afford as few attentions to the 
infant as practicable. 

The former exhibits the picture of health 
and buoyant spirits, delighted at almost every 
thing he sees or that comes within his reach; 
the latter, when not dosing, in consequence of 
opiates or of gin, or other spirits, exhibits a 
picture of fretfulness and misery rarely to be 
met with under other circumstances. Not 
unfrequently this transition’ from the one con- 
dition to the other, takes place within the 
short period of a week or two, in children 
who have thriven well upon the breast milk 
during the early period of infancy, but who 
have been consigned to negligent and ignorant 
dry nurses, so far removed from the parent’s 
residence as to be out of the reach of careful 
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- superintendance. The editor has known many 
infants thus speedily reduced from a state of 
robust health and activity, to one of merely 
passive existence, unable to support the body 
without adventitious aid ; and insome instances, 
wherein the defective management has not been 
early corrected, death has resulted. 

Between the extremes pointed out of ahealthy | 
child suckled by its mother, and of the misery 
and disease which result from the usual mis- 
management of dry nursing, may be considered 
the case of a healthy infant, deprived of the 
breast milk, but nursed with the care of an 
affectionate mother, or of an intelligent and 
faithful nurse. 

With the necessary attentions to strict clean- 
liness, to active or passive exercise in the open 
air; to clothing, temperature, and, above all, 
to the selection of appropriate food as a sub- 
stitute for the breast milk, a very tolerable de- 
gree of health may be enjoyed during the pe- 
riods of infancy and childhood; but to deter- 
mine the proper food, and the periods and 
mode of administering it, have been problems 
of very difficult solution; neither are medical 
men generally agreed as to any uniform mode 
of treatment. i 

Much of this difficulty arises from the differ- 
ence of constitution, owing to which, food, 
which may be very proper for one individual 
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of strong powers, may be very ill adapted to 
another, whose powers are feeble; not to men- 
tion idiosyncrasies, which in infants, as well as 
in adults, require to be carefully considered in 
laying down a plan for any individual case. 

The action of the saliva in promoting diges- 
tion does not seem to have obtained sufficient 
attention in the bringing up of infants by hand. 
In the usual mode of feeding, thick bread and 
milk, or panado, are forced from a boat, or 
spoon, into the mouth of the infant, with a 
rapidity, compared with the gradual supply of 
the breast milk, which might almost be termed 
cramming by wholesale: should the infant, as 
he generally does, show signs of uneasiness, 
his mouth is stopped by another boatful, till, 
probably, his stomach rejects the load, and, for 
a short time, he is relieved. - 

Now, in the action of sucking, the milk is 
generally but slowly furnished, and not without 
a strong action of the muscles of the mouth, 
tongue, and fauces, by which a copious supply 
of saliva accompanies every portion of the 
milk drawn from the breast: this admixture of 
saliva with the food, whether in infants, or in 
others more advanced. in life, seems indis- 
pensable to the proper digestion of the food ; 
and experience demonstrates that the best 
substitutes for the breast milk,{in bringing up 
infants by hand, are those which approximate 
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the properties of the milk itself; and the best 
mode of administering it, seems to be that 
which will only admit of a gradual delivery of 
the nutriment, and not without a similar exer- 
tion on the part of the infant to that required 
in taking the breast, the only natural and safe 
mode of nutrition. Hence the suckling bottle 
is a valuable help in es “eat to a = 
children by hand. 7 

The intervals between the administration of 
food, the quantity at each period cannot be 
previously determined; but must in a great 
‘measure be left to be determined by the atten- 
tive mother or nurse: generally, however, the 
intervals are too short, and the quantity given 
excessive. A much smaller quantity of food 
will satisfy an infant when conveyed by the 
suckling bottle, or other similar contrivance, 
than when given by the boat or spoon. The 
liquid should be as nearly the warmth of new 
milk as may be. 

The quality of the food, as has been before 
alluded to, is a question of considerable diffi- 
culty. In ‘weakly children, food prepared 
from lean meat, such as beef tea, thin broth, 
and the like, often agrees, when preparations 
from vegetables have been found to disagree. 
Generally, however, milk whey, (prepared by 
rennet,) or cow’s milk largely diluted with bar- 
ley water, or thin gruel, previously strained, 
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and slightly sweetened, have been found to 
answer tolerably im the early months. Some 
children have thriven well when fed only with 
milk and water during the early months; 
whilst in the more advanced months, an in- 
crease of the consistence of the food by the — 
addition of arrow root, baked flour, or biscuit 
powder, has been made without inconvenience 
to the infant. Asses milk, mare’s milk, chicken 
broth, and numerous other articles have been 
recommended ; but the editor is not aware that 
they generally possess any decided advantage 
over the simple compositions of diet previously 
pointed out, when carefully adapted to the 
health, strength, and constitutional peculiari- 
ties of the infant. 

Together with appropriate diet, attention to 
temperature, clothing, cleanliness, and exer- 
cise in the open air, should not be omitted: 
indeed the same precautions, so ably pointed 
out by the lamented author of the preceding 
Essays, as necessary to the preservation of the 
health of infants nourished at the breast, should 
be carried into effect with still greater care, inas- 
much as an infant brought up by hand is much 


more liable to be disordered from slight causes 


than the child nourished by the food which 
nature has provided. 

_ The precautions respecting food should be 
carefully observed, avoiding the repetition of 
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whatever is found to disagree with the stomach 
or bowels so as to induce vomiting or purging, 
till the elite of teething be so far advanced, 
that at least, four of the incisor, or front teeth, 
and four of the double teeth, have perforated 
thegums. After this period, a moderate portion 
of solid food, suchas bread with milk; and, oc- 
casionally, animal food, may be permitted. 
During the period of teething the bowels of 
children are apt to become disordered from 
slight causes, and 1 improper deed at such times 
is a fruitful source of illness. Convulsions 
are often induced by ccrudities taken into the 
stomach. Much curious: and useful: informa- 
tion may be found in a paper. by: Mr. Haden, 
published in the transactions of the Associated 
Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apothecaries of 
England and Wales, entitled, ‘‘ Cases in which 
certain kinds of food commonly thought to be 
sink aoe tis have seemed to act as violent narco- 
tic poisons. * | 
It is not only the immediate effects of im- 
proper food which ought to be guarded 
against, but those more frequent, though slight 
deviations, which, whilst they pass unnoticed, 
too often lay the foundation of fatal chronic 
diseases. These, when neglected in their early 
progress, are but too apt to ss Dao inches 


be On the pile of comral ions the redial cote may. con- 
sult Mr, North’s recent work. 
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structure which bafile all attempts at remedial 
treatment. Dissection in many such cases 
has shewn numerous ulcerations of the mucous 
membrane lining the intestines, with enlarge- 
ment of the mesenteric glands; the liver also 
much diseased ; whilst adhesions of the peri- 
toneum, or lining membrane of the cavity of 
the belly, and of the intestines to each 
other, with innumerable points of coagulated 
lymph, resembling in appearance incipient 
tubercles, are not unfrequently observed. :‘Tu- 
bercles of the lungs, ending in consumption, 
and hydrocephalus, are much more frequent in 
children whose general health has been impair- 
ed by improper feeding, than in others. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the management of Children from the period 
of Teething to the commencement of School 
Education. 


Little need be said under this head to the 
parent or nurse who has successfully con- 
ducted the bringing up of a child to this 
period. 
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The selection of plain and wholesome food; 
se of regular hours, both as to 
;; the clothing, so free as not to 
impose restraint, and so warm as to make the 
individual in a great measure independent of 
the fire in the colder season of the year; the 
furnishing motives and means for abundant 
and safe exercise in the open air, with the oc- 
casional use of the cold, or rerid bath; or, in 
the absence of bathing, frequent and strict ab- 
lution of the whole Doey, are the chief phy- 
sical circumstances to be attended to in the 
preservation of the health of children. 

It is essential to the happiness and future 
welfare of children, that the conduct. of those 
to whose. care they are entrusted, should be 
governed by reason and not by. passion. 
Every kindness, every indulgence, compa- 
tible with propriety, should be freely con- 
ceded: a child should never be allowed to 
entreat, or even to request a second time, with- 
out compliance, that, which it is proper to 
grant at once; neither should any entreaty of 
the child extort indulgencies, which may either 
be detrimental to the child himself or to others. 

By mild and firm conduct in carrying into 
effect these simple principles, habits of con- 
tent and of rational submission are established, 
and many causes of discomfort avoided :—for 
parents who indulge their children beyond 
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measure, forget that they are layms up stores 
of disappointment for them when 
with others in the world, who, in 
tercourse, will not concede more Than they 
expect to have conceded to themselves in 
return. 

The influence of moral treatment in the 
early periods of infancy, so ably pointed out 
by Mr. Haden in the p receding Essays, is still 
greater as the child advances in years; and 
the foundation for intellectual education must 


- also be laid by the intelligent parent long be- 


e 


fore the usual commencement of school edu- 


cation. Were parents sufficiently aware of the | 


advantages, nay, of the necessity of combining 
the physical, moral and intellectual education 
of children, to ensure healthy bodies and 
sound minds in their offspring, many of the 
evils which embitter life at later periods might 
be avoided. 

The usual diseases of childhood, such as 
measles, hooping cough, scarlet fever, &c. 
may be attended with danger, and of course 
the assistance of the family medical attendant 
will be required on such occasions; but the 
danger of these and other diseases is much 
diminished by the previous state of health, if 
that have been generally good.* That great 


* The reader may for fuller details on this subject refer to 
page 36, on the Causes of Disease in Children. 
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care is often required in the treatment of such 
diseases cannot be doubted, for though, in 
some mild mstances, the disease would proba- 
bly runa favourable course without assistance, 
yet it more frequently happens that the in- 
flammatory symptoms attending these diseases 
being but imperfectly subdued, protracted il- 
ness is the consequence. It is a common ob- 
servation that the sequelle 


_of measles are more 
to be dreaded than the measles themselves. 


CHAP. XVI. 


On Preparatory Schools, and on the Precautions 
and Management required to promote Health. 


Arrived at an age at which children are 
usually sent to preparatory schools, the daily 
superintendance of parents ceases: it, there- 
fore, behoves them to examine well, and to 

assure themselves, that the arrangements of 
&,... establishment selected, be compatible with 
health, 

Generally, the time applied to book learning, 
is too long, and that allotted for exercise in the 
open air, too short. Frequently the hours of 
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application are made irksome by their conti- 
nuance, whilst a much greater, amd more solid 
progress may be effected, by a: appli- 
cation, continued but a short time, at any one 
period. : | 
The simple walking, or marching in ranks, 
at a measured or drawling pace, as often ob- 
served when the children of a school are 
allowed to take the air, is not the kind of 
exercise fitted to pr 1 te health and strength. 
The more active games, so delightful to child- 
hood should be freely permitted and encou- 
raged—gymnastic exercises should forma part 


of the arrangements of every establishment for 
the instruction of children, or of youth. 

The clothing is very often inadequate, and in 
females particularly, warmth and comfort are 
too often sacrificed to a barbarous taste, called 
fashion, by which the arms, neck, and a great 
part of the chest, are left wholly uncovered; 
whilst the tightness of the stays impedes the 
free motion of the chest, so essential to free 
and healthy respiration. When to these cir- 
cumstances, the effects of confinement in the 
school rooms, without brisk exercise, are | 
added, it is not surprising that, in severe wea- 
ther, colds, chilblains, inflammations of the — 
chest, and other diseases should be the result. 

Many of the:affections of the joints, swel- 
lings of the glands of the neck, and the varied 
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forms of disease comprehended under the 
general term Scrofula, (seldom even hinted at 
in the hearingof parents) are induced by errors 
in diet, clothing and general management, and 
occur in the children of parents who have never 
laboured under any scrofulous taint. The 
commonly received notion that Scrofula is an 
hereditary disease, is, in the majority of 1 
stances, a vulgar error, which saves the trouble 
of investigating the causes of disease in each 
individual patient. | act is, that the 
healthiest child may, by Pim proper manage- 
ment, be soon reduced to the condition of one 
afflicted with Scrofula; whilst, on the other 
hand, children of weakly constitution, when 
organic disease does not already exist, may 
very generally be rendered healthy by judicious 
care and proper management, whenever the 
means of parents may enable them to carry 
into effect the ameliorations adapted to the 
peculiar state of health of the individual. 
Errors of diet in establishments for the in- 
struction of children, are not unfrequent, even 
when no doubt can be admitted of the kind 
intentions of the conductors of such establish- 
ments. The most common error is, a too 
. a proportion of animal food, and a too 
great preponderance of broths, puddings and 
vegetables; whilst many improper indulgencies 
in fruit, in pastry, &c. occur without the know- 
VOL. I. Bb 
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ledge of the principal. Digestion is impeded 
by bodily or by mental exertion, therefore a— 
moderate interval should be allowed after each 
meal, before either active eer applica- 
tion to study be enforced, or even permitted. 

Whilst strict cleanliness should be observed, 
the floors of the sleeping rooms should not be 
too frequently washed, particularly in. winter. 
The damp atmosphere: produced thereby, 
being very injurious, The boards absorb a 
considerable quantity of moisture, which is 
slowly given off to the surrounding air. 

By painting the floors the absorption of water 
by the wood is prevented, and cleanliness may 
be effected with much greater ease and safety. 
This plan is adopted in the hospitals in Holland, 
and they are kept remarkably clean and dry. 

The use of the cold or tepid bath, according 
to the season, is of great use in preserving 
health. The body should not be allowed to 
be chilled, the clothing being carefully adapted 
to the vicissitudes of the season. When the 
weather does not admit of exercise in the open 
air, provision should be made for active amuse- 
ments under shelter. 

A very common error in the dormitonesa or. 
sleeping rooms of some boarding schools, 
the insufficiency: of bed clothing. Itis essential 
to health that the body should not be long re- 
duced to a lower temperature than 1s consist- 
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ent with comfort; whilst excess of heat, on the 
other. hand, enervates the body. Between 
these extr , judicious medium should be 
t care should be taken that 
imber be not crowded together ; 
an ample cubic space should be allotted, to 
prevent the air from becoming speedily dete- 
riorated by respiration. 

It is to be feared the attention of pare 
has not been sufliciently ¢ irected to the early 
choice of a profession ag for their chil- 
dren, and the advantages whi 
rived from forming the habits, and pursuing 
those studies which may be the most useful to 
the individual in a. more advanced period of 
life. It has been shewn in the preceding 
Essays, that habits, good or bad, may be ac- 
quired even in infancy, whilst the phancy of 
childhood is so generally admitted as to be 
proverbial. 

It is not the intention of the writer of these 
remarks to enter into the details of this in- 
teresting and highly important subject; but he 
ventures to refer parents desirous of investi- 
gating for themselves, to the able and valuable 
works of Mr. and Miss Edgeworth on general 
ucation, and to that of Mr. Edgeworth on 
fessional education. Should any of his 
medical brethren be desirous of considering 
the subject of early education, as applicable 
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to the medical profession, the result of the 
Editor’s experience may be found in an ‘“ Essay 
on the Education and duties of, the General 
Practitioner in Medicine and : 
lished a few years since. 
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